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AUCTIONS i 

ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners). 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Picture Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street, (established 
1793). Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty. Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. Tes J 
VALUABLE COLLECTION of Period Furniture 

choice Indian, Persian and Turkish Carpets 
and Rugs, collection of Oil Paintings and Water- 
colours by and attributed to well-known artists. 
Silver, Pewter, choice Curtains and Household 
Furnishings. For Sale by Auction at Bridge 
House, Broxbourne, Herts, 17 miles from Picca- 
dilly, on Tuesday, June 8, at 11 a.m. On view 
Saturday and Monday orevious.—lIllustrated cata- 
logue (2/-) from the Auctioneers: G. E. SWORDER 
AND SONS, North Street, Bishop's’ Stortford. 
Tel. 691 (5 lines). 

& F.C. BONHAM & SONS, LTD. (established 

- 1793) hold Sales by Auction every Tuesday 
and Thursday at 11 o’clock of Antique and Modern 
Household Furniture, Silver Plate, Porcelain, 
China, Objets d’ Art,Carpets and miscellanea at 
their spacious Galleries at Knightsbridge Halls, 
213-217 and 223-229, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Tel.: 
Ken. 2902, 4887, 4888. 


PERSONAL : 
CCOMMODATION for a few Paying Guests on 
gentleman’s beautiful modern Country 
Estate in Surrey, 55 mins. London. Central heat- 
ing, h. and c, each bedroom, playroom, tennis 
court, park, gardens, paddocks. High-class horses 
for hacking and hunting. Excellent cuisine. 
Home farm, Brochure available.—Box 653. 
HILD, 3-14, welcomed Country Home, own 
family; young, delicate/convalescent no 
objection. Any period.—HEMENS, Walsh Manor, 
Crowborough, Sussex. 2 ES 
DEAL ACCOMMODATION for few Guests in 
Country House, Ascot. Comfort; own produce; 
good cuisine. Residential and week-ends. Few 
rooms available Ascot Week.—Box 658. 
O let, Sporting over part of Radnor Forest, 
3,365 acres, including grouse moor. Rent £60. 
~—Apply: FORESTRY COMMISSION, Shrewsbury. 
ANTED, Couple or Lady to share House in 
Minehead.—Box 651. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ATTRACTIVE FURNISHING FABRICS, coupon 
free. Patterns sent on request.—J. B. HEALY 
AND CO., LTD., 10, Down Street, W.1. 
ARPETS. Our unrivalled service for every- 
thing connected with carpets. Buying, sell- 
ing, cleaning, dyeing, repairing. Carpet auction 
sales a speciality.—Write for details to LAMER- 
TON’S, ‘The Carpet People,’ High Street, Ealing, 












































W.5. Tel.: EALING 2241. 
OUPON ECONOMY. Fabric Shoes re-covered. 
Ladies’ own materials from 15/--—M. A. 


GRACE, 9, Dean Street, Soho, London, W.1. 
Cceairrs Composition Floors for Houses, 
Shops. Also Parquet in oak.—SWISS 
FLOORING CO., 90e, Lexham Gardens, Kensing- 
ton. Western 9188. 
LIZABETH EATON, LTD.., 61, Elizabeth Street, 
Eaton Square, London, S.W.1. Exclusive 
hand-blocked Fabrics for the nursery and for 
kidney-shape dressing-tables printed to your own 
colour schemes, without coupons. 
EVE®Y detail of Interior Decoration or Recon- 
struction, repair of Upholstery and restora- 
tion of Furniture carried out to order by expert 
craftsmen; or designs created by our Interior 
Design Department.—BROWNS OF CHESTER, 
LTD., Chester. 
GARAGES. Sheds, Offices, Workshops, Poultry 
Houses, Living Huts. Portable construction, 
easily erected and dismantled; moderate prices; 
good delivery.—Catalogue from: FLEET FOOT 
BUILDINGS, 312 (CL), High Street, Dorking. 
HAND-PAINTED WALL SHIELDS, in School, 
Club, and Regimental Crests.—List from 
W. COCHRANE, LTD., The Cross, Chester. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private, 3/-; Personal and Trade, 4!-; 


(minimum 3 lines). Box Fee 1/6. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 








HOOTING AND FISHING. Why worry about 

slipping with Rubber Boots. Wear ‘“‘Lewsec”’ 
Alloy Studs, light, durable; 26 studs with screws, 
2/9 carton. For Leather Boots, walking, fishing, 
shooting, 2/6 carton. For Cricket, Golf, 2/3 car- 
ton. Postage paid inlwnd. Abroad extra.— 
“LEWSEC” Works, Cwnullynfell, Swansea, or 
PARKER-HALE, LTD., Arms and Accessories, 
Birmingham. : 

MALL LIBRARIES purchased—racing, breed- 

ing, horse and stable management, general 
sport. ‘“‘Raceform” and ‘‘Racing Up-to-date” 
Annuals.—_TURF NEWSPAPERS, LTD., 55, Cur- 
zon Street, London, W.1 

HE LONDON SCHOOL OF CASTING, under 

the personal supervision of Captain Edwards, 
the well-known angler and casting champion.— 
Write or ’phone for appointment: 35, Vincent 
Court, Hendon, N.W.4. Hendon 9236. 

FOR SALE 

ISHING BROGUES, first quality, 446, no 

coupons. Also Wading Trousers.—FOSTE? 
BROS., Ashbourne. 


MASNIFICENT ~ Marconiphone Autoradiogram 
for sale at reasonable price.—Photograph and 
full particulars from Box 397. 
EW Avondale “‘Swan’’ Caravans, 16 ft. long, 
2 doors, end kitchen, lantern roof, now on 
view at CARAVANIA, LTD., 200, Cricklewood 
Broadway, N.W.2. Gladstone 3434. 
ORTH IRISH LINEN CO. Speciai offer of high- 
grade coupon-free Linens purchased before 
the increase in Purchase Tax. Pure Irish Linen 
Pillowcases, 27 in. x 27 in., finished with two rows 
of cord stitching, 27/11 each. Cream Linen 13- 
piece Luncheon Sets, square mats neatly finished 
with hand thread-drawn hemstitching, 23/7 per 
set; 14in. Napkins to match, 6 for 18/10. Oblong 
Dinner Sets for 6 persons in cream hem-stitched 
Linen, complete with 17 in. Napkins, 63’- per set. 
—By post from NORTH IRISH LINEN CoO., 40, 
High Street, Teddington, Middlesex. 
USSELL-NEWBERY Diesel Generating Sets, 
5 kva, 230 volt A.C., fully automatic, self- 
starting. No batteries required. Brand new. 
Keen prices. Immediate delivery. Other sets in 
stock up to 15 kva—Particulars and expert 
advice, FRANKLIN, 15, Stonehouse Street, Clap- 
ham, S.W.4. Mac. 2020. 


WANTED 


COURTEOUS RECEPTION is accorded to 
callers by FREDK. D. MELLER, LTD., 295, 
Oxford Street, W.1, who buy good quality Paste, 
Marcastie and Fancy Jewellery, Cultured Pearls 
and Cameo Brooches. Highest prices paid. Sell 
now before the demand ceases. Call or send 
registered post, stating price required. Cash or 
offer by return. 
PPAREL. Highest prices returned for dis- 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds.—Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 
OLDFISH, golden orfe, wanted for cash.— 
PARBURY, 12, Fairfax Road. London, N.W.6. 
*Phone: PRimrose 1856. 
ISSES MANN AND SHACKLETON pay high 
prices for Linen, Curtains, Blankets, etc., 
Silver and Plated Goods; Jewellery of every 
description. Also ladies’, gentlemen's and chil- 
dren’s discarded or misfit Garments and Furs. 
Offers or cheque by return for consignment sent. 
Est. 1860.—Fern House, Norbiton, Surrey. 
IGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and Medals 
especially collections, gold and rare silver 
pieces. Standard Catalogue of English Coins, 5/-; 
Seuby’s Monthly Coin and Medal Bulletin, 5/- per 
annum.—B. A. SEABY, LTD., 65, Great Portland 
Street, London, W.1. 
PETER JONES, Sloane Square, S.W.1, wish to 
buy secondhand Linens, Curtains, Furniture, 
China and Glass, Trunks and Suitcases in good 
condition.—Please write or telephone to the 
Department concerned. Sloane 3434, 
URPLUS Electric Light Generating Plant 
complete with batteries, reauired.—Box 656 









































LL BRASSIERES to order. Good uplift style. 
£1/1/-, no coupons. Special model for fuller 
figure, £1/15/--—Box 356. 
MENIATURES exquisitely painted on Ivory 
from any photograph. Moderate terms. 
Specimens sent.—C. J., Dacre House, Parbold, 
Lancs. 
INIATURES. Treasured memories, exqui- 
sitely painted from photos; 5 gns. Minia- 
tures perfectly restored.——VALERIE SERRES, 
79a, Marine Parade, Brighton, Sussex. Est. 1760. 
Ne OTHER LIQUEUR can compare with LA 
GRANDE CHARTREUSE, made by the 
Chartreux Monks of France since 1605, the only 
one that is manufactured from an old authentic 
secret never divulged; green or yellow; try both. 
ICTURE CLEANING AND RESTORING. R. S. 
SAVAGE & SONS, of 99, Kettering Road 
Northampton, Established 1905, can now under- 
take the Cleaning, Restoration and Conservation 
of Paintings in Private or Public Collections in 
A part of the country. "Phone: Northampton 

















PoRTRATS painted from photographs, com- 
pletely lifelike. Apply specimen brochure. 
Reasonable fee.—K. LEE, Putson Manor, Hereford 


MALL ESTATES. Firm of Land Agents in 
the North of England specialise in the man- 
agement of small country estates of about 500 to 
5,000 acres. Further details supplied to Owners, 
Solicitors or Accountants in strict confidence.— 
Apply. Box 316. 
RY THE NEW Sized and Graded Lignite, 
Cobbles 5 in. x 2in., Nuts 2in. x 's in., ‘‘The 
Off the Ration Fuel,” suitable for Central Heat- 
ing, Hot-water Boilers, and Domestic purposes.— 
Apply your local Coal Merchant or write 
MESSRS. RENWICK, WILTON & DOBSON, LTD., 
Torquay. 








EDUCATIONAL 


AVIES, LAING & DICK, 7, Holland Park, W.11. 
Individual tuition for examinations. Navy 
Special Entry. Army Entrance (new scheme). 
ist M.B., Higher andeSchool Certificates, London 
Matric., University Entrance and Scholarships. 
)AJEPCOTE LODGE, Findon, Sussex. Residential 
Riding Academy for Ladies. Long or short 
courses. Candidates successfully prepared for the 
I. of H. Examination.—Principals: R. E. PRIT- 
CHARD, ex-M.F H. (Fellow and Instructor of the 
Institute of the Horse), and MRS. PRITCHARD. 
HORT STORY WRITING. 
“Stories that Sell To-day” (a special bulletin) 
and prospectus of world-famous course.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE, 195a, Palace Gate, W.8. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. The Summer 
Term commences May 5, 1948. All branches of 
Domestic Science taught. Day and resident 
pupils. Certificates granted.—PRINCIPAL: MISS 
RANDALL, Ist Class Diploma, EDINBURGH COL- 
LEGE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 
HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAYfair 5306-8. 
For 1948 vacancies early application is essential. 











Send 2'.d. for 














UPTON HALL. Boarding school for girls over 
8; individual attention; home comforts, excel- 
lent food. Preparation for all examinations.— 
Prospectus from HEAD-MISTRESS, Upton Hall, 
Upton, Northampton. 


LIVESTOCK ~ 
BED SEED for sale. Bold canary, peanuts for 
bird feeding, English-grown white and yellow 
millet, canary mixture, budgerigar mixture, 
parrot mixture, unrationed buckwheat poultry 
food, sunflower seed, wild seed mixture, etc. 
Ss 1 4d. each.—BOURNE, “Ivydene,’”’ Oak- 








H. GOLDTHORPE, F.A.I. Specialist in the 

. Sale and Valuation for all purposes of Stand- 

ing Timber.—Estate Office, Finghall, Leyburn, 
Yorks. Tel.: Constable Burton 220. 


thorpe, near Burton-on-Trent. 
ERWIN ST. BERNARD KENNELS. Bell View, 
Windsor. Stock usually for sale of the finest 
quality only. 





BALL YLIckEy HOUSE HOTEL, Bantry Bay. 

Magnificent situation, luxuriously furnished, 
excellent food. Fishing, boating, golf, hard tennis 
court. Vacancies June, July, Sept., Oct.. Fully li- 
censed.—MRS. GRAVES, Proprietor and Manager. 


ALLYNAHINCH CASTLE, CONNEMARA, 

IRELAND. Excellent salmon, sea trout and 
brown trout fishing on famous Ballynahinch and 
Recess Fisheries reserved for guests. Shooting 
over 49,000 acres. Ballynahirch Castle is a Failte 
Hotel delightfully situated in the most beautiful 
part of Connemara and offers every comfort, 
excellent catering and a first-class cellar.— 
Inquiries to MANAGERESS. 

RANCASTER, NORFOLK. DORMY HOUSE 

HOTEL is now booking for Spring and Sum- 
mer Holidays. Come and enjoy the healthiest 
holiday you have ever had. Bathing (from firm 
sands), riding, sailing, tennis, shooting, first-class 
golf at Brancaster and Hunstanton (6 miles), 
dancing, billiards and cocktail lounge.—Tel.: 
Brancaster 17. Ashley C ourtenay recommended. 
UDE. Sands, sea, sunshine, lovely air and 

food, comfortable accommodation. All these 
and more at THE GRENVILLE, one of Cornwall's 
leading hotels. Open all the year.—Tel.: Bude 15. 

AER-BERIS COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL. Club 

licence. In Wye Valley. Warmth, comfort, 
good food, and the charm of a country house, 
combined with the advantages of a well-run hotel. 
Nearly all the rooms command a view of the river 
Irfon (which almost encircles the gardens), and 
the lake beyond. Central heating, log tires, 
fishing, shooting, golf, rides can be arranged, 
billiards, home produce. Builth Wells Station 
(G.W.R.) 1's miles (Paddington); Builth Road 
Station (L.M.S.) 3 miles (Euston).—Apply: 
SECRETARY, Builth Wells (213). 


OME / Food you will enjoy. 





OME AND BE SPOILT! 

Breakfast in bed. Telephone and Rediffusion 
Radio by your bedside. And, according to your 
whims, resident orchestra, dancing, golf, bridge, 
putting, cocktail lounge—or just relaxation in our 
sun lounge.—VICTORIA HOTEL, Sidmouth. 
Facing the sea. Open all the year. Tel.: Sid- 
mouth 951. 

ORNISH RIVIERA. _ PERRANPORTH. 

THE DROSKYN CASTLE HOTEL. 
On the edge of the sea. 

Always good food. Bedrooms with bathroom. 
Licensed. Perranporth 2213. 

HURCH STRETTON. LONGMYND HOTEL. 

Overlooks Swiss-like beauty of Shropshire 
Highlands, at their best in May and June. Large 
well appointed licensed hotel with every comfort 
and good cuisine. 24 acres grounds. Golf, tennis, 
riding. Tel. 72. 

Make a note of this. 

AVES HALL, 

Overlooking the Ribble Valley, lying 2': 
miles off Clitheroe. Unquestionably the most 
delightful country hotel in the north. Exquisitely 
furnished, it well deserves its fame as ‘‘one of the 
stately homes of England.’’ Fishing on the 
Ribble; bathing pool; billiards; excellent library, 
etc. The “Trough of Bowland’; Morecambe; 
Southport; Blackpool; Bolton Abbey; the Lakes, 
are all within easy reach. Handsome illustrated 
brochure sent on request.—EAVES HALL, LTD. 
(Tel. No. 561), near Clitheroe, Lancs. Quote C. 

ORT WILLIAM. THE GRAND HOTEL. 

Entirely refurnished and redecorated. Central 
heating. Hot and cold in all bedrooms. Phone in 
all main bedrooms. Excellent cuisine and well- 
stocked cellar. Salmon, trout and seatrout 
fishing, and deerstalking on day-to-day terms. 
Lack of basic petrol is no handicap as hotel is 
situated opposite bus station and within twenty 
yards of the pier and railway station providing 
buses, steamers and trains to all parts of the 
Western Highlands and Islands.—’Phone: Fort 
William 311. 

ARBET HOTEL, KINLOCHBERVIE, SUTHER- 

LAND. Excellent sea trout, grilse and brown 
trout fishing, sea fishing. Wonderful scenery. 
Sea bathing. Fishing starts mid-April. Hot and 
cold. Electric light. Tel.: Kinlochbervie 201.— 
Proprietors: R. and L. M. NEILSON. 

OLBROOK HOUSE HOTEL, WINCANTON, 

smiling Somerset. Enjoy home life in 4 
lovely country house in beautiful grounds. The 
comfort, service and goodness of the meals leave 
memories to cherish. Dancing, own stables, 
squash. Golf nearby. Waterloo to Templecombe 
2'. hours. Club licence. Tel. 2377. 

EE BAY HOTEL, LEE, DEVON, situated in a 

beautiful and secluded valley by the sea. 
Rooms available from now and onwards.—All 
communications to the Proprietor: JOHN 
HAMILTON, Ilfracombe 60. 

AKE DISTRICT, SHALTON HALL, Lorton 

Valley, Cockermouth, Cumberland. Farm 
produce. 5 gns. weekly. 

INKS HOTEL, THURLESTONE SANDS. Visit 
this gem of Devonshire. Beside the sea and 
adjoins the golf links. Unvarying high standard 
comfort, service and cuisine. Full licence. 
Trains met Kingsbridge. Tel. 204. 
ARGATE. CLIFTONVILLE HOTEL—the best 
air in England. Fully licensed; 150 bed- 
rooms; lift to all floors; ballroom; lounge; 
American and lounge bars; billiards; table tennis, 
etc. Dancing to the Cliftonville Dance Orchestra. 
—Apply: W. R. CORNISH, or ’phone Margate 1780. 
ULLION COVE HOTEL, 8S. CORNWALL. 
Good food and service at this first-class 
Hotel; cocktail bar; billiard room; golf; fishing: 
glorious views. Delightful for early holidays.— 
*Phone: Mullion 328. 
N WINDERMERE LAKE, 
LANGDALE CHASE HOTEL. 
Best equipped Hotel in Lakeland. Country house 
environment. Many bedrooms with private bath- 
rooms. Extensive grounds. Own boats and boat 
landing. Tel.: Ambleside 101. 
ORTPATRICK. THE MERRY LAMB is a small 

Hotel right by the sea where one finds comfort 
and good food. Golf, tennis, bathing, etc. Vacan- 
cies in June and September and a double-bedded 
room August 19 to 31. Inclusive charge 25/- a day 
*Phone 215. Brochure available. Sleepers nightly 
from Euston. 




























HOTELS AND GUESTS 

EWQUAY. TREGURRIAN PRIVATE Ho 

WATERGATE BAY. Facing sea. Buses 
door. Small select hotel. Excellent coo, 
H. and c, in all rooms. Interior-sprung } 
Terms inc. early morning tea, bath and 
April, May, 7 gns.; June, 8 gns.; July, August 
September, 10 gns. Special terms for winter 
dents from 4', gns. ‘Phone: St. Mawgan 
Write Proprietor. 
RYLANDS. STANMORE. A delightful i 

House, 30 minutes from City or West » 
Lovely garden, excellent cuisine, central heat; 





every comfort ana consideration for gy 
*Phone: Grimsdyke 1747. Si 
INGWOOD, near New Forest. MAT¢ 


PARK HOTEL, now open to receive gue 
for short or long periods. 50 acres, gardens, jay, 
commanding views. Suitable for retireg 
elderly people. 5 to7 gns. per week. 

S CORNWALL. POLDHU HOTEL, MULL 
* (under new management). Magnificeny 
sited on Cornwall's finest cliffs, overlookij 
sandy bathing beach and golf links. Produce 
own farm.—For tariff write Resident Managiy 
Director. ‘Phone: Mullion 339. 
Geren, S. DEVON. SEATON BEACH HOTg| 
A.A.****, R.A.C. Splendidly situated bes 
the sea. A most pleasing atmosphere prevails | 
hospitality, cheerful service and studied coms 
Cocktail lounge and lounge bar. Billiards 
games rooms. Golf.—Tel. 17. 
STOP at the GEORGE HOTEL (A.D. ig 

Hatherleigh, Devon. Salmon, sea trout 
trout fishing. Lovely country. Excellent tour; 
centre. A few yacancies still available. 


SUSSEX. ree 





OLD HASLINGS HOTy 
WARNINGLID. 
Main Brighton Road. 14 m. Brighton. % 
London. Country Hotel. Residence or for hy 
days. Liberal catering. Personal attenti 
Licensed. ‘Phone: Warninglid 222. 

IORQUAY. PRINCES HOTEL. Accomm 

tion 100 guests. Faces due south. Pano 
views whole Torbay. Modern amenities; open 
year. Terms, winter 4', to 6 gns.; summer § 
9ens. A.A. Licensed. 

HITLEY RIDGE HOTEL, Brockenh 

Delightful New Forest Country How 

Tennis, riding, shooting; own farm and gan 
produce; centre for hunting, fishing, swimmiy 
Brockenhurst 2149, 
HY NOT TRY a holiday in Ireland? CARsg 

LAKE offers you every comfort in glory 
surroundings with first-class food. Excel 
salmon and trout fishing. Lake and river. G 
snipe and duck shooting.—Full particulars 
request, THE MANAGERESS, Caragh 
Hotel, Co. Kerry. 


GARDENING 

UTHBERTS CARNATIONS, beautiful exii 

tion border varieties giving large exquisiy 
perfumed blooms. A collection of 12 named 
grown plants, all different, many colours, § 
unnamed 18/- doz. ALPINE Plants, the very) 
for the Rockery, 12 different named sorts, ij 
GLADIOLI, the ‘‘Giant’’ flowering collection 
100 extra large size (12/14 cm.) corms, 20 each 
selected varieties in different colours, 
BEGONIAS, large exotic flowers, mixed colo 
for garden or greenhouse, 8/- doz., 60/- 
RHUBARB: grow all you need, well-flavoi 
Champagne variety, 2/6 each, 27/6 doz. Under 
add 1/- carr., etc.—R. & G. CUTHBERT, 37, Gi 
Oak, Herts. 

OR the construction of natural Rock 

Water Gardens, consult E. J. SOU V 
(Garden Craftsmen), Ltd., 8, Bisham Garde 
Highgate, London, N.6, and 46, The Ave 
Alwoodley Park, Moortown, Leeds—succes 
exhibitors 1947 at Chelsea, Southport and Ha) 
gate shows. 

ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTS 

Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note 
address.—-GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chis 
hurst), Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. 

‘ET A MOTOR CULTIVATOR NOW and GRé 

MORE FOOD with less labour. Write to-d 
for our 44-page brochure, ‘‘Time Flies,’’ to FAR 
FACILITIES, LTD., Dept. C/L, 150, Marylebe 
Road, London, N.W.1 (Welbeck 3571-2), the Lig 
Tractor Distributors. Free advice, full worki 
instructions and complete after-sales service 
every customer. Most leading makes in stoq 
Visitors welcome to our showroom, Statios 
Baker Street or Marylebone. 




















AZEL WATTLE HURDLES, closely wov 
guaranteed finest quality, ideal for gard 
fencing, plant protection, screening, etc. 6 
x 3 ft., 13/-; 6 ft. x 4 ft., 18/-; 6 ft. x 5 ft., 23/-; 6 
x 6 ft., 28/- each. Quotations given for sped 
sizes. Carriage paid. C.W.O.—Direct from # 
craftsmen: BARKER & GEARY, Wood Merchai 
King’s Somborne, near Stockbridge, Hants. 
OVELY GARDENS. RALPH HANCOCK, 
scape Architect and Contractor, creator 
many famous gardens, will design and build am 
where. Specialist in period, rock and water 
formal gardens. Beautifully illustrated book 
bona fide inquirers.—4, Park Mansions Arc 
Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. Tel.: Ken. 3077. 
N\A OTOR LAWN MOWERS, large ge stocks a' 
able for immediate delivery.—KIRKW0 
BROS., 1053, London Road, Thornton Hea 
Surrey. Tel.: Tho. 4780. ee 
OTOR LAWN MOWERS. Have your mol 
mower reconditioned for next season. Ff 
collection and delivery of all makes within 
miles of London. Motor mowers bought, sold 4 
exchanged.—Write or ‘phone the Motor Mow 
Specialists, DALE JONES & CO., 81P, Lit 
Albany Street, N.W.1. PAD. 2013 (4 lines). _ 
‘VEGETABLE and Flower Seeds of quality. 
Catalogue is helpful and interesting. Free 
request.—W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Hist 
Cambs. 
OOD Labels, Stakes. Seed Boxes, Raff 
Twine and all Garden Sundries. Send stal 
for List.—J. T. LOWE, LTD., Longham, Dors4 
"T REE-PRIMROSE. Amazingly beautiful. Masi 
of huge yellow flowers in summer. Pere 
Easily grown. 24/- dozen.—J. MACGRE! 
F.R.H.S., Dept. 21, Carluke, Scotland. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By direction of the Executors of Harry Burr, deceased. OXFORDSHIRE 


Between Henley-on-Thames and Nettlebed. Reading 7 miles. London 40 miles. 
THE SATWELL HOUSE ESTATE, ROTHERFIELD GREYS 


A modern Georgian-style 
house overlooking beauti- 
ful grounds and woods. 
Three reception, billiards 
room, 8 principal bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2 secondary bed- 
rooms. Compact offices. 
Main water and electricity. 
Central heating. Productive 
home farm including old- 
world farmhouse (let). Ample 
buildings. Pair of cottages. 
Pasture and arable. Cherry 
orchard and woodland. 
ABOUT 104 ACRES ’ 
Vacant Possession of 
residence. 
For Sale by Auction at an early date (unless previously sold privately). Solicitors : Messrs. WIGAN & CO., 19, Surrey Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. SIMMONS & SONS, Henley-on-Thames, Reading and Basingstoke, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Pars. 1/-. 


By direction of the Governors of the London School of Economics and Political Science. 


SURREY—HANTS BORDER 


2 miles from Liphook and Bramshott. 6 miles from Haslemere. 50 miles from London. Overlooking the River Wey. 
. PASSFIELD CORNER 


Charming modern country 
house, the home of the late 
Lord Passfield 
3 reception, loggia, 7 bed- 
rooms 2 bathrooms, kitchen 
with ‘‘ Aga.’”’ Main water and 
electricity. Central heating. 
Attractive gardens. Two 
bungalows. Orchard and 
paddock. About 9 acres. 
Vacant Possession. 
For Sale by Auction on 
the premises, on Wednes- - 
day, June 30, at 12 noon, 
immediately preceding 
“at the sale of the contents 
Solicitors: Messrs. FIELD ROSCOE & CO., 52, Bedford Square, W.C.1. Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY.. Particulars 1/-. 


By divection of Kimble Investments, Ltd. EDGE OF THE CHILTERNS 


3 miles from Wendover and Princes Risborough. 5 miles from*Aylesbury. 38 miles from London. 
LADY MEDE, LITTLE KIMBLE 


™ An _ attractive country 
house built of mellowed 
red brick, 400 feet up 
facing south-east. 
Four reception, billiard room, 
studio, 11 principal and 
5 secondary bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms. Main water and 
electricity. Gardens and 
groundsintersect2d by stream. 
Orchard and paddock. 
A detached cottage. Self- 
contained flat. Garage and 
stable. Accommodation land, 


7 rae = ABOUT 20 ACRES 


For Sale by Auction at an early date (unless sold privately). Solicitors : Messrs. DEBENHAM & CO., 22, Old Burlington Street, W.1. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. BOND SMITH & CO., 22, Old Burlington Street, W.1, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/-. 


KENT—9 MILES FROM ASHFORD 


*“ BENCH HILL,’”’ WOODCHURCH 

me, Delightful Country House, 
formerly a Kentish farm- 
house, tastefully modern- 
ised and enlarged with 
original period features. 
Three reception, 6 bedrooms, 
bathroom, servants’ room, 
offices. Central heating. 
Private electricity supply. 
Main water. Modern drainage. 
Garage. Stabling. Bun- 
galow. Matured grounds. 
Orchards and paddock, about 
9 acres. 7% acres pasture. 
94 acres woodlands. In all 

about 110 ACRES 






































Ral "sd 

I For Sale by Auction with VACANT POSSESSION as a whole or in 3 Lots at an early date (unless previously sold). 

ass Solicitors : Messrs, SLAUGHTER & MAY, 18, Austin Friars, E.C.3. Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/-. 
nnig r 

4 Milo lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. “Galleries, Wesde, London.” 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1  Mavramssiey7 
CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 





DORSET COAST 
SUPERB MODERN MARINE RESIDENCE IN WONDERFUL POSITION ON 
THE ee 3! COAST. Weymouth 14 miles; within reach of Portland Naval Base. 
CLEAVES CLIFF, BOWLEAZE COVE, NEAR WEYMOUTH 
Beautifully sunstpocted House facing south, with glorious sea and coastal views. 


Pillared porch, main _ hall, 
spacious cloakroom, draw- 
ing room, dining room, oak 
panelled library, study, sun 
lounge, very well fitted 
domestic quarters. Hot 
water and central heating 
boilers. Six bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, 4 w.c.s. The 
whole in first-class condition 
Concealed central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
Double garage. Charming 
gardens, nearly 1 ACRE. 






Vacant Possession on 
completion. 


By direction of Miss Iona Radice. 


BOARS HILL, OXFORD 
CHARMING RESIDENCE, FOXCOMBE ORCHARD 
occupying a choice position, built some 15 years ago. 


Containing hall, study, 

large lounge-drawing room, 

5-6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 
Company’s services. 


Attractive garden with 
hard tennis court. 


For Sale by Auction 
(unless previously sold 
privately) on the prem- 
ises on Tuesday, June 22, 
1948, at 11 o’clock. 








pad “y Sold b 24 Auction —— previously sold privately) by JACKSON-STOPS 
& SONS, at The ag Hotel, Weymouth, on 


D STAFF, and S. THO! 


~~ md June 15, 1948, at 


Illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
Yeovil (Tel. 1066); S. THOMAS & SONS, 3, Royal Terrace, Weymouth (Tel. 531) 
Solicitors: DE @EX & ATHERTON, 10, Royal Terrace, Weymouth (Tel. 277). 





Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Bridge St., Northampton. 
The sale of the property will be i diately foll 





d by the sale of the 
furniture and contents. 





SURREY/SUSSEX BORDERS 
In a unique situation with unrivalled views to the South 
Downs. 
AN ATTRACTIVELY PLANNED MODERN 
RESIDENCE 
Having entrance hall, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Domestic offices with maids’ bedroom. 
Central heating. Main services. 


Two garages. Garden and woodland with garden chalet. 
ABOUT 6 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 


Details of JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South 
Street, Chichester (Tel. 2633). 





THE BEAUTIFUL AND RENOWNED 
TURKDEAN MANOR ESTATE 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Lying in the loveliest Cotswold Country. 

To be Sold Privately, as a whole, and comprising 
THE MANOR: Attractive late 16th-century stone built 
and tiled Cotswold Residence, 3 reception, 5 principal bed- 
rooms, bathroom, 3 secondary drooms, domestic offices. 
Excellent outbuildings and large studio. Approx. 

17 ACRES 


LOWER DEAN HOUSE: Fine old stone built Residence, 
2 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathruom, domes offices. Out- 
buildings. Approx. 8% Ai 
BOTH WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
Woodlands extending to approx. 47 ACRES and shooting 
over whole Estate in hand. Three excellent Corn and 
Stock-rearing Farms, with 2 farmhouses and 8 cottages. 
Accommodation lands. — additional cottages. Estate 
water. 
The whole extending to approx. 1,538 ACRES. 
Full particulars, plans, etc., from the Joint Sole 
Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Old Council 
perm — ee ag (Tel. 334/5), and 
Messrs. JOHN Loss & CO., Bourton-on-the- 
— (Tel. 215). 





BETWEEN NEWBURY AND 
HUNGERFORD 


In a rural setting on the outskirts of a village. 


A BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE 
Six bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, dressing room, 3 reception 
rooms, 

Good offices (Esse cooker). Electric light and power. 
Co.’s water. Two garages. Stabling. 
Inexpensive timbered grounds. Productive vegetable 
garden (gardener twice weekly only). 

Paddock. 


7% ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Sole Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Castle 
Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 








Auction Wednesday, June 9, 
MIRANDE COTTAGE, PIGEON House LANE 


WINKFIELD, BERKSHIRE 
Ascot 3 miles, Windsor 8 miles, London 28 miles. 
LOT 1. 
A SMALL LUXURY 
COTTAGE 


containing sitting room, 
kitchen with dining recess, 
scullery, 2 bedrooms, bath- 
room. Outbuildings  to- 
gether with the Attractive 
Annexe containing 2 rooms 
and modern bathroom. All 
main services are con- 
nected. An outstanding 
feature is the very lovely, 
gardens extending to about 


ONE ACRE 


LOT 2. A — HOLDING comprising 3- sana bungalow, freee, poultry house, 
gsty, etc., with pees extending to about 5 ACRES 
Auctioneers: PJACKSON_ST Cirencester (Tel. 334); 8, Hanover Street, 
Ww.1 "(Mayfair 3316). 








GLOUCESTERSHIRE. NEAR AMBERLEY 


Standing high up with good views. Almost on a golf course. 
A WELL-APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE 


Seven bedrooms, bathroom, 
4 reception rooms. 


Main water, electricity and 
gas. Modern drainage. 


Two garages. Outbuildings. 


Garden and paddock. 





2 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Sole Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 











Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1I 





UNDER ONE HOUR FROM LONDON 


In a rural situation. 


BERKSHIRE DOWNS 


Close to a village with bus route. Didcot about 11 miles, Ome about 20 miles. 





A SKILFULLY MODERNISED OLD MANOR HOUSE 


In excellent order throughout. Six main bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, hall and 3 good 
reception rooms. 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL HEATING. 


Annexe adjoining provides 3 bedrooms, bathroom and sitting room. Cottage of 3 rooms 
and bath also available if required. 


CHARMING GROUNDS 
with hard tennis court, surrounded by farmland. 
IN ALL 75 ACRES. TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR ONE YEAR 
WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Gro. 3121. 





A MODERNISED COUNTRY HOUSE 


Approached by carriage drives and containing 18 bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, hall and 
3 reception rooms. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY ANDWATER. FITTED BASINS. CENTRALHEATING. 
Stabling. Garages. Two cottages. 
Gardens and grounds including trout lake and paddocks, in all 
ABOUT 18 ACRES. PRICE £8,500 


Further land and cottages available if required. 
{Sole Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Gro. 3121. 














= 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SURREY. BANSTEAD 2 MILES WEST SURREY. LONDON 21 MILES 
* WESTON | WOODMANSTERNE * DANEHURST’’, EGHAM 
es A medium-sized Country A beautifully appointed 
House situated 500 feet Country House occupy- 
above sea level. . ing a fine situation on 
~ Halt, 4 reception rooms, 8 
ptanent and 4 servants’ 











high ground facing south 


edrooms, 3 bathrooms, Three reception, sun lounge, 
ample offices. Central playroom, model offices, 
heating. Main electricity maids’ sitting room, 6 bed- 
and water. Modern drain- rooms, 2 bathrooms. Central 
age. Outbuildings include heating. Independent hot 


water. Main electricity and 
water. Modern drainage. 
Double garage. 


Staff flat. 
Entrance lodge. 


Beautiful grounds, terraces, lawns and tennis court. Kitchen garden and orchard. 
IN ALL 5", ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 
For Sale by Auction at an early date (unless previously sold). 


Solicitors: Messrs. CLIFFORD TURNER, 11, Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
Auctioneers: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars 1/-.) 


SOMERSET. SEA 1} MILES 


450 feet up on slopes of the Quantocks. 


garage accommodation. 
Entrance lodge. 
Bungalow cottage. 
Well-timbered grounds in- 
cluding _ partly walled 
kitchen garden. 


VACANT POSSESSION 





ABOUT 14,ACRES. 
For Sale by Auction at an early date (unless sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. WARREN MERTON & CO., 45, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 





(Particulars 1/-.) 


WEST SUSSEX 


Between Petworth and Midhurst. 





: Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS 11 miles 
Adjoining unspoilt village. 1% miles from station. 





mien 17th-century House, built of brick with 
iled roof and possessing fine views. 


Attractive Tudor Style Modern House. 


Period House, completely modernised, and situated 
Four reception, billiard room, 10 principal bedrooms, 8 


in lovely country. 





Four Rds 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, complete offices. 


Main water and electricity. 
barn and other buildings. 


Cottage. 


ABOUT 21 ACRES. 


Sole Agents: 


Inexpensive gardens, grass and 
arable, and 10 acres of apple and cherry orchards. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Vacant Possession by arrangement. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


bathrooms, staff accommodation. 
Co.’s electric light. 
Stabling for 8. Two or more cottages. 
hard tennis court, 

ALL 


Garage, stabling, 


Excellent water supply. 


Central heating. 
Garages for 7. 
Attractive grounds, 


addocks and stream. 


¥% ACRES 
To be Let Furnished or Unfurnished. 
Agents: Messrs. ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, 51A, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2, and Messrs. KNIGHT 
(26,829) ANK & RUTLEY. (32,258) 





Three reception, 5 bedrooms (3 basins h. and ¢.), 2 bath- 
rooms. Company’ 8 electric light. Excellent water supply. 
Telephone. Cottage. Garage. Stabling for 8. Grounds 
include flower and kitchen gardens, productive orchard 
and paddocks. 
IN ALL 11% ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (44,675) 








Mayfair 3771 
(10 lines) 


Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London.’’ 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 
1, STATION ROAD, READING: 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 


LANDS END COTTAGE, TWYFORD, BERKSHIRE 


In open country facing south, yet easily accessible to London which is within 32 miles. Twyford Station 14 miles, Reading 44 miles, Sonning Golf Club 2 miles. 








Reading 4441 
Regent 0293/3377 


Telegrams : 
“Micholas, Reading "’ 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London’’ 





By order of Mrs. Formby. 


Half-hourly bus service near. 


FREEHOLD PICTURESQUE 
OLD-WORLD-STYLE COTTAGE 


Half-timbered and oak-beamed. 


Large lounge 25 ft. x 20 ft., 
cooker, maid’s small bedroom, 4 
2 bathrooms 


dining room, kitchen with Aga 
principal bedrooms, 


Main water. Own electric light (already wired for main 
expected shortly). Modern drainage. Garage for 2 cars. 


Stabling. Nice garden and paddock. 


25 ACRES of land with long river frontage to the Old 
Loddon. 


To be Sold by Auction in June (or by private treaty meanwhile). The cottages ond land are let and produce a gross income of £133 per annum. 
Illustrated particulars and order to view (by appointment only) from the Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading. 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


WEST SUSSEX 


With beautiful one of the South Downs. On a ridge of green sand stone soil. 
2 miles of the coast at Brighton and 49 miles from London. 


“CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Combining the luxurious 
appointments of the present 
day. 


Recently the subject of 
judicious expenditure. Pos- 
sessing spacious and lofty 
rooms. On two floors only 
and in excellent condition. 

Three reception rooms, 
study, 6 principal bed- 
rooms, 2 maids’ bedrooms. 
Central heating. Main ser- 

vices. 


Two cottages (let). 











SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street). 


Regent 2481 





SURREY 


In ideal surroundings. On sandy soil. Within few hundred yards of fashionable golf 
course. Unrivalled train service to Waterloo in 30 minutes. 


UNUSUALLY CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 


| Of excellent architectural 
' style. 

Extremely well fitted and 
equipped with oak parquet 
floors and oak panelling, 
fitted basins in nearly all 
bedrooms, central heating 

and all main services. 


Three reception rooms, 
7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Within 


Three garages, 


Well-stocked garden with 
choice flowering shrubs, 
orchard and productive 
vegetable garden.’ 
FOR SALE WITH 1 OR 24% ACRES AT A TEMPTING PRICE 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. 


Picturesque cottage. Two 
garages. Stabling. 





Delightful gardens and grounds with useful paddoc 
6% ACRES FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE. PRICE 
Agents: fe. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London” 








bt sate 8 





p:- * 


WEST SUSSEX 
Amid the Downs, 6 miles Pulborough Station. 
For Sale, unique Small Downland Estate of about 208 ACRES 


x 


With a Modernised House 
with 4 reception rooms, 10 
bedrooms (basins), 4 bath- 
rooms and usual offices. 


Central heating. 
Co.'s electric light and power. 


STABLING. GARAGE. 
FOUR COTTAGES AND 
FLAT. 


LOVELY WALLED GARDENS, etc., the whole in beautiful order. 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1 


(€.53,432) 





By order of Lt.-Col. R. Solly. 


Solicitors : Ss journemout. 
Joint Auctioneers: REBBECK BROTHERS, The Square, Bournemouth, 
and HAMPTON & SONS, 6. Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 


Messrs. LACEY & 





For Sale by Auction June 30 next (unless sold privately). 
B 


SOUTH DORSET 


Choice me = on high ground and enjoying fine, uninterrupted views. 
‘ood fishing, hunting and shooting available. 
The Attractive Freshoid Residential em “ Bells House,” near Wimborne. 


Well-built Residence with 
full south aspect. Lounge 
© hall, 4 reception, 8 prin- 
© cipal drooms, bath- 
- rooms and servants’ accom- 
modation. 


Co.’s electric light and water 
Central heating. 


Garage. Three loose boxes. 
Chauffeur’s flat over. 


Two cottages.] 


Lovely gardens and 
grounds with 2 _ tennis 
courts, etc., extending in 
all to over 12 ACRES 


17, Avenue Road, rnemouth, Hants. 





WILTSHIRE 


Dorset and Somerset borders, about 100 miles Lon lon. 
Beautiful William and Mary Replica. 


Nearly 500 ft. up. Magni- ¢ 
ficent downland views. 
Close delightful old village, 
surrounded by lovely 
scenery. 
Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
2 reception rooms, 


Garage. 
Excellent Cottage. 
Main water Own electric 
light plant. 


Well laid out and stocked 
gardens OVER 2 ACRES 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION MICHAELMAS. Lease about 72 years to run. 
Further details from HAMPTON & SONS, 





6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (W.51,133) 





By direction of Executors. 


SURREY HILLS. 700-800 FEET UP 


Occupying excellent position with glorious views. 


Desirable Freehold Resid » “Essingt 





Three reception and bil- 
liards room, 7 bed and dress- 


ing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
servants’ accommodation, 
etc. 


Co.’s services. Basins in 
bedrooms. 


Garage and stabling. Lodge. 
Shrubbed and wooded 
grounds with kitchen and 
fruit gardens, lawns pad- 
dock, etc.,#in ail about 
4_ACRES 


For Sale privately or by Auction June 22 next. 


MAS & CO., 
Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 


Solicitors: Messrs. H. E. THO 





Priors,” Pains Hill, Limpsfield Chart. 


10, Woolwich New Road, + one 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel.: WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel.: 243) 








CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 





AUCTIONS 


FOR SALE 





BUCKHURST HILL, ESSEX 
Borders of Epping Forest. Freehold. 
“Bedford House,” Westbury Road. Nine 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Double garage. Three-quarters of an acre. 
Vacant Possession. Sale by Auction June 8. 
Auctioneers: 

DEBENHAM, TEWSON & CO. 

8, Telegraph Street, London, E.C. 


THE PADDOCKS, NEWTOWN, NEAR 
NEWBURY 
in a very nice part of the district. Small 
Modernised House (originally an inn), 4-5 
beds. (some with basins), bathroom, 3 recep., 
kitchen, etc. Radiators throughout. Main 
water and electric light. Two garages. Attrac- 
tive gardens just over an acre. Auction 


June 8. Agents: 
WATSON & BARTON 





DREWEATT, 
Newbury. Tel. 1 


WINCHESTER (NEAR) 

“ SOUTHDOWN,” SHAWFORD 
Winchester 3 miles, Southampton 9 miles. 
High ground facing south, adjoining Downs. 
Freehold. Eight bed and dressing rooms, 2 
bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, offices, maid’s 
room. Double garage and stabling. Grounds 
of 2 acres. Sale by Auction June 8. Vacant 
Possession. Auctioneers: 

UDGEON & SONS 
Winchester, and 
DEBENHAM, TEWSON & CO. 

8, Telegraph Street, London, E.C. 


YELVERTON, SOUTH DEVON 
Nine miles Plymouth. Fringe Dartmoor. 
“The Red House,” 3 rec., 6 bed., 2 bath. 
Cottage Garage and stabling. 4 acres 
grounds including paddock and tennis court. 
Vacant Possession. Sale by Auction Thurs- 
day, June 3, 1948, by 

VINER, CAREW & CO., F.LA., 

Prudential Buildings, Plymouth. 


FOR SALE 


BROADSTAIRS, KENT. For Sale, Free- 
hold House, comprising 7 beds., 3 rec., 
c onservatory. Garage for 2 cars, good garden. 
Space over garage which ene oe be converted 











into flats. Price £7,000. H.165. ee: 
TELLWRIGHT, 2, Potter Street, Bishop’s 
Stortford. *Phone 758. 





KENT COAST. Detached Freehold House 
and garage with outstanding amenities 
and Vacant Possession. Thermostatically 
eontrolled-central heating throughout. Lounge 
27 ft. x 24ft., dining SFE sun room, 2-3 
bedrooms (one 20 ft. x 14 ft.). Housework 
practically eliminated. Maximum sunshine. 
Overlooking sea. Extensive balcony. Small 
decorative and productive garden. A really 
comfortable and luxuriens home at a reason- 
able price.—Box 654. 


UCKS CHILTERNS. 17th-century House 
with orchard and paddock of 2} acres 
secluded 500 feet up at the “~~ end of a 
beautiful and sheltered valley, but accessible 
from London. Two spacious reception and 5 
bedrooms, tiled bathroom, modern kitchen 
(Aga). Main services. Central heating. Tele- 
phone. Garage. Cowshed. In perfect order. 
Price Freehold £9,500. Vacant possession. 
(Folio 4032).—Sole Agents: HAMNETT, 
RAFFERTY & CO., a High Street, High 
Wycombe. Tel. 1330 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. JERSEY. Very 
low rates, £18 10s. per annum. A really 
delightful, completely Modern House, expen- 
sively built and equip for labour saving. 
Central heating and electric power services. 
Lovely position on rising ground near St. 
Aubins Bay. Four bedrooms, 2 maids’ do., 2 
reception. Garage. Abovt 1/3rd acre land. 
Including carpets, curtains, refrigerator, and 
many other items, £12, 500 Freeho!d.—In- 
spected and most strongly recommended by 
Rumsey & Rumsey, Country Dept., 111, Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Tel. 7080. 
O. TIPPERARY, EIRE. Gentleman’s 
Modern Residence in delightful grounds 
with 50 acres, containing 9 beds., 4 recep., 2 
bath., servants’ hall and usual offices, c.h.w. 
Electricity being installed. Extensive out- 
offices. Small subsidiary Residence with 3 
acres of kitchen garden. 1,000 acres shooting 
available and good fishing. Suitable for 
country hotel or private residence. £10,000. 
For further details of this and other 
properties in Fire, apply: STOKES & QUIRKE, 
M.1.A.A., 85, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, 
W.l (Mayfair 3113/5775), also at Dublin, 
Clonmel and Fethard. 


EVON. In the beautiful Teign Valley, 

11 miles from Exeter. An attractive, 
secluded, modernised Cottage (3 bed, bath, 
2 rec.) and 22 acres, bounded by the river for 
half-mile, with own salmon fishing. Freehold 
£8,250, with early possession.—CHERRYS, 
14, Southernhay West, Exeter. 


O*FORD only 10 miles. Exceptionally 
well modernised and attractive Country 
House, partly 17th-century. Maintained 
regardless of expense and in excellent struc- 
oa and decorative repair throughout. Four 
rec., 9 principal bed., 4 bathrooms, excellent 
offices. Central heating throughout and all 
other conveniences. Garages for 10 cars, 
stabling for 4, 6 loose boxes. Five cottages all 
with Vacant Possession and about 40 acres of 
well-timbered land with good slopes. For Sale 
Freehold with Possession. Admirably suit- 
able for educational or institutional purposes 
or very readily adaptable as a stud farm or 
small racing stable.-—For further mee 
and order to view apply BUCKELL & BAL 
61, Cornmarket St., Oxford. Tel. 4151 (3, lines}. 














EAST SUSSEX. A most delightful modern 
brick-built Residence with tiled roof and 
charming elevation in the heart of the country 
with magnificent views yet within easy reach 


~ of Hastings (bus route) and two villages. 


Entrance loggia, lounge and dining room with 
old English style brick fireplaces, 2-3 bed- 
rooms, half-tiled bathroom, good domestic 
offices, brick-built garage. Pleasant old-world 
stvle garden and, across the road, a 2}-acre 
field suitable paddock, poultry, etc. Electric 
light and power and gas. Modern septic tank 
drainage. Unfailing water supply. £5,250 
Freehold.—Apply: CHARLES «& Co., 2, Station 
rr gad Hastings (Phone: Hastings 4092 or 
4 q 





ENT WEALD. A Luxury House in 8) 

acres heather-clad woodland, southern 
slope; coast views. Three reception, 4 main 
bedrooms, with bath suites and dressing room, 
staff wing, 3 bedrooms, all modern conven- 
iences. Brick garages, workshops, etc. Land- 
scape gardens (2 acres) in prime. Two staff 
houses. Price £21,000 “‘all at.” With Posses- 
sion.—Apply: A. H. BURTENSHAW, F.R.I.C.S., 
F.A.1., Tenterden (Tel. 18), Kent. 
SURREY. Superb mullioned-windowed 

House of considerable character. In lovely 
position within easy reach Guildford and 
Aldershot and with views ¥ 4 the Hog’s Back. 
Complete central heating, h. and c. basins, 
inglenook fireplaces and other good features. 
Eight ms, 4 fine reception, spacious 
hall with h. and c. cloakroom and n 





SOUTH DEVON MARKET TOWN, in 
best residential area. Attractive Resi- 
dence standing in its own grounds containing 
4 recep., 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 w.c.s. 
Garage. About 1 acre. Main services. The 
agen & is at present let, but Possession could 
e obtained at the end of June, 1948. Price 
Freehold £7,500 or near offer. Details from 
RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 82, 
Queen Street. Exeter. (Quote Ref. D.4980). 


WANTED 


CHICHESTER, STEY- 
Desire purchase Period House, 
3 reception, 8 bed., 3 bath., 8 acres, tennis 
court, one good cottage, modern conveniences. 
Snapshot. —Box 632. 
HERTS, ESSEX OR BUCKS. Urgently 
needed, small Period Cottage. Max. 
price £4,200. Tel. EDGware 1665.—GREEN- 
LEES, 18, The Drive, Edgware, Middlesex. 
LONDON WITHIN 80 MILES. Prefer- 
ably west or north-west (districts liked: 
Newbury, Banbury, Oxford, etc.). Wanted 
to purchase (or Rent Unfurnished), a gentle- 
man’s Small Country Residence of character 
or Farmhouse. Three sitting rooms, 5-7 bed- 








rooms, modern conveniences. Garage and 
stabling. One-man garden; paddock if 
possible.—Reply to “Major H,” c/o JAMES 


STYLES & WHITLOCK, Surveyors, 44, St. 
James’s Place, 1. No commission 
required from Vendors or Agents. 





staircase, 3 bathrooms, compact domestic 
offices. Two-car garage. Greenhouse. Tennis 
court, bowling green. Well-maintained garden 
about 2 acres. Highly recommended at 
£8,750 Freehold by the Sole Selling Agents: 





LONDON WITHIN 20 MILES. Wanted 

to purchase, Freehold, a Small Country 
Cottage, 3 bedrooms, sitting room, telephone 
and garage; also small garden.—Reply 
Box 655. 








MOORE Co., Auctioneers and Surveyors, 

Carshalton. "Phone: Wallington 2606. (Folio W"SGuntiga wasn fe nomeen 
5194) convalescent home, Country House, 10-16 
SUSSEX. NEAR BRIGHTON. Sporting bedrooms, mains, 20-150 acres light soil, cote 


Estate, 60 acres, part of private shoot. 
Bungalow under construction, nearly com- 
leted. Three bedrooms, kitchen, w.c. and 
athroom. Woodland enclosing 14 acres 
— Timber valued at £2,000. Freehold 
£8,000.—Box 657 
SUSSEX. Horsham 34 miles. Excep- 
tionally attractive and well-built modern 
brick and stone Residence, 5 bed., bath (h. and 
c.), separate w.c., 3 recep., cloakroom, kitchen, 
etc. Garage, garden and woodland 2 acres. 
Main services. £7,000.—Apply: RACKHAM 
AND SMITH; 31, Carfax, Horsham. ’Phone 311. 
‘TONSRIDGE AND MAIDSTONE 
(between). Modern Residence of charac- 
ter b= in delightful grounds of about 2 acres. 
Three reception rooms, 6 principal bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms (staff flat in addition). Jemnans 
and gardener’s cottage. Price £8,750, 
hold.—Recommended by the Sole ee 
po & Watkin, Tonbridge. Tel. 773 
and 1393. 





tages, reasonable proximity bus route. —Box 


565. 
TO LET 


1. O.W. To let, summer months, luxuriously 

Furnished and appointed House standing 
in 5 acres of lovely gardens, with magnificent 
view overlooking Colwell Bay. There is 
direct access to sandy bathing beach and 4 
well-known yachting centre is close by. Three 
reception, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, usval 
offices. Also additional wing consisting of 3 
bedrooms, bathroom, sitting room, h. and c., 
ete. Good staff available.—Box 514 


LONDON. Calthorpe House, 142-144, Park 

Lane, W.1. Unfurnished Flats available 
immediately, 2-5 rooms, k. and b. Rentals 
from £450 to £875 inc. No premiums. Pas- 
senger lifts. C.h.w., porterage.—To view 
apply: J. & B. GOLD, Letting Office on 
premises. Tel.: Mayfair 1265. 
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Regent 
4304 te 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEM BERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST. 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


INSTITUTES 





IN ONE OF THE LOVELIEST REACHES 
OF THE THAMES 


To Be Sold 


The Well-known and Historical 
Monkey Island 


including the delightful Residence known as 
The Temple and Reon sae licensed Monkey 
0 


THE RESIDENCE, surrounded by finely timbered 
gardens and grounds, includes entrance hall, 6 bedrooms, 
3 large reception, 2 bathrooms, kitchen, maid’s room, 4 w.c.s 


THE HOTEL contains cocktail and beer bars, public 
dining room, 3 other sitting rooms and, above, 11 bedrooms, 
bathroom, etc. 


Early Possession can be obtained. 
Central heating. 
On the mainland are 2 cottages, 3 garages, and 


about an acre of kitchen garden, the whole property 
extending to 


ABOUT 6 ACRES 


THERE Bs A TOTAL FRONTAGE TO THE RIVER 

OF ABOUT TWO-THIRDS OF A MILE, PROVIDING 

FIRST-CLASS FACILITIES FOR BOATING, BATH- 
ING AND FISHING 


Full details from the Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, 
as above. (17,765) 


Electric light. Private ferry 





ON THE RIVER HAMBLE 
CLOSE TO SOUTHAMPTON WATER OVER WHICH 
EXCELLENT VIEWS ARE OBTAINED, AND AD- 


JOINING A WELL-KNOWN YACHT ANCHORAGE 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
On high ground. 


South aspect. 





Approached b 


a carriage drive and containing 
3 reception, bi 


ms, 2 bathrooms. 


water Peon 
BRICKBUILT ENTRANCE LODGE OF 6 ROOMS 
Well-timbered gardens and grounds with a profusion of 
rhododendrons and other flowering shrubs, tennis court, 
kitchen garden, etc., in all 
ABOUT 7 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £11,750 


The property is admirably placed for conversion 
to a private hotel and a catering licence has 
actually been granted for the premises 
Inspected and recommended by the Agents: OSBORN anp 
MERCER, as above. (18,065) 





OVERLOOKING FALMOUTH BAY a 
Amidst picturesque ae dl affording unique sailing 


A MODERNISED STONE- BUILT COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE 
Hall, 2 reception rooms, studio, 3 Ledrooms, bathroom. 
ain electricity, water and drainage; 
Delightful gardens with prolific orchard. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH THE FURNITURE, 
ONLY £4,500 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


NORTHANTS 
Adjoining an old-world village in the centre of the Pytchley 


country. 

AN ATTRACTIVE OLD "WIOUSE DATED 1739 
Three reception, 11-12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Stabling. 
Main electricity and drainage 
Five cottages (2 with possession). 
CHARMING LAKE OF 2 ACRES 
Well-timbered garden, kitchen garden, grassland, etc,‘in‘all 
ABOUT 36 ACRES 

Moderate price for quick sale 
Agents: OSBORN &* MERCER, above 


12 MILES NORTH OF TOWN 

An ideal miniature Estate in lovely countrified surroundings 
commanding delightful views. 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE ON TWO FLOORS 
Four reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 

ain services. Central heating. 

Lodge. Garages. Outbuildings. 
Finely timbered gardens, walled fruit and vegetable garden, 

paddock, etc., in all 
ABOUT %, ACRES 
FREEHOLD WITH EARLY. POSSESSION 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,083) 


Agents: (18,086) 





(17,937) 














44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


Regent 0911 (2 lines) 
Regent 2858 





HAMPSHIRE 
C ient for Wi , Andover and Basingstoke. 


17th-CENTURY COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER 


or 





in splendid order, close bus service. Southern aspect. 
Three sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms (some basins), 2 attic 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electricity and power. Central 
heating. Abundant water supply. Two garages. Large 
barn. Charming gardens and paddock. In all3 ACRES 
POSSESSION SEPTEMBER. PRICE £9,250 


Inspected by Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
44, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.22,508) 





SURREY 
Thirty minutes from Waterloo. 
FINE MODERN RESIDENCE 
on bus route, one mile from station. 


Hall and 8 sitting rooms, billiards room, 10 bedrooms (many 
with basins), 3 bathrooms. Main services, also central 
heating. About 6 ACRES with frontage to river. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £10,250 


Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.22,472) 





BUCKS 
VILLAGE MANOR HOUSE, STONE BUILT 


Bus services. Three sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 maids’ 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity and power. Central 
heating. Company’s water. Garage and stabling. Two 
cottages. Gardens, orchard and paddock of 44, ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000 


Inspected by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, S.W.1. (L.R.21,983) 





Owner going abroad, 


NEWBURY DISTRICT 
Paddington 70 minutes. 


FOXHOLD FARM 
Occupying a unique situation on a south slope with a very 
fine range of views, and a frontage to a small trout stream. 
SMALL PLEASURE FARM 
In first-rate order, with a most interesting small House of 
2-3 bedrooms, modern bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen, 
etc. Small T.T. Attested farmery. Automatic electric 
diesel lighting and pumping plant. 
25 ACRES 


Mainly pasture with further land rented. 
For Sale privately or by Auction later. 
Live and dead farmstock and furnishings of house can be 
purchased if required. 
Joint Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 
James’s Place, 8.W.1; DREWEATT WATSON & BARTON, 
Newbury. 


34 miles main line station, 





KENT 
A few miles from Sevenoaks (bus service). 
MAGNIFICENTLY EQUIPPED COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 


and in first-class decorative order. 600 ft. above sea level, 
Southern aspect. Panoramic views of between 25-30 miles. 
Central hall and 3 sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 
also maids’ annexe of sitting room and 2 bedrooms. 
Domestic offices of most modern design, 4-oven Aga in 
kitchen. Main electricity and power. Co.’s water. Central 
heating. Superior cottage. Garage. Terrace gardens, 
hanging woodlands and park 


ABOUT 40 ACRES IN ALL 
PRICE FREEHOLD £20,000 


Inspected and thoroughly recommended by JAMES STYLES 
AND WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.20,799) 





AMID THE DOWN COUNTRY 
Superb high situation in delightful country with panoramic 
southerly views. 

UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE HOUSE OF 
CHARACTER 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms (8 basins), 4 bath- 
rooms, Esse cooker. Electric light. Central heating. Cow 
house. Garage. Two excellent cottages. 


Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.20,615) 





COTSWOLDS 


Under 2 hours from Paddington by express restaurant car 
service. 


STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


in first-class order, for sale with early VACANT POSSES- 
SION. (Carpets and curtains may be purchased.) Three 
sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms (3 basins), dressing room, 2 bath - 
rooms, Aga cooker. Main electricity. Central heating. 
Garage for 2. Cottage. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £10,000 


Inspected by Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, 
St. James’s Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.22,4 81) 


= 





SOMERSET 


ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING HOUSES OF 
HISTORY AND CHARACTER 


in this favourite county is for sale. It has been carefully 
modernised and contains many of its original features. Near 
bus service. Four sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms (some with 
basins), 2 maids’ rooms, and 5 bathrooms. Main services. 
Central heating. Cowhouse, dairy, garage, etc. Lovely 
old gardens and grounds_of between 3 and 4 ACRES) 


PRICE FREEHOLD £9,900 


Inspected by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. Jaines’s 
Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.22,202). 











SEVENOAKS 2247-8 


v= (GRRE RLE~ TBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


SEVENOAKS, KENT 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
OXTED, SURREY 

REIGATE, SURREY 





CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 
oF CHARACTER 


Enjoying glorious views. Over 700 feet up. 
(Within 1B wanton’ walk of an excellent train service) 





Four bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, 2 reception 


rooms, e garage. 

Beautiful garden of about 2% ACRES 
PRICE Hi ypmir yes oo £7,500. VACANT POSSESSION 
Inspected and mended by IBBETT, MOSELY, 
CARD & CO., Station Road East, Oxted (Tel. 240), Surrey. 





*““ KLONDYKE,”’ FAIRLIGHT COVE, 
NEAR HASTINGS 


A CHARMING MODERN COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
A few yards from the sea. 
Four bed.,” bath., 2 reception, excellent domestic offices. 
Garage. 
MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 


Matured garden of HALF AN ACRE 


For Sale by Auction, June 16, 1948, at the Castie Hotel, 
Hastings. 


Illustrated particulars pone Joint Auctioneers :GODFREY 

WEST & MIICKM A , 50, Havelock Road, ——_ (Tel. 

1836), and ISBETT. ’ MOSELY, CARD O., 125, 
High ret, Sevenoaks, Kent (Tel. 044748). 





_MASCALLS, Nr. PADDOCK WOOD 


9 miles Tunbridge Wells, 1 hour London. 





VERY PLEASING AND HOMELY OLD HOUSE 
Enjoying a peaceful re pery atmosphere. Dating from 
the Tate century. 9 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
hall, 4 reception, etc. Double garage with rooms over, barn 
and other outbuildings (one suitable for conversion into two 
a 7 = ‘wpe IN EXCELLENT ORDER. 

bout 7 A r Sale by Auction in July. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 7, London Road. 
Tu nbridge Wells. (Tel.: 46) 
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Hobart Pjace, Eaton Sq., 


om GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 9 “gree: 


(4 lines) ESTABLISHED 1778) Sob Vieweke ot. 
25, MOUNT ST. GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 we rowi 


Westminster, s.W.1 





BETWEEN CANTERBURY AND THE COAST 


Few minutes from main line station and bus stop. On high ground facing south. 


DELIGHTFUL PERIOD 
RESIDENCE 


containing old _ staircase 
mentioned in “Houses of 
Kent,’’ maintained in excel- 
lent condition throughout. 
7-8 bedrooms, 1-2 bath- 
rooms ,3 reception rooms. 


All main services  con- 
nected. Telephone. Garage 
for 2 cars with loft over. 


Excellent walled garden 
with very productive small 
orchard producing about 
£80 p.a., in all % ACRE 





FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


All further, particulars from the Sole Agents: —- TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount 
Street, W.1. (D.201¢ 





IN PERFECT SURROUNDINGS 
17 miles from London, 600 ft. up. 


WITH CHARMING 
VIEWS 


Three reception rooms, 10 
principal bed., 4 baths., 
billiards room, 4 secondary 
bed., parquet floors, fitted 
basins. Main e.l., water 
and gas. Modern drainage. 


Central heating. Garages, 
stabling, cow stalls, etc. 


Three cottages. Charming 
grounds, useful meadow- 
and, in all. about 16 acres 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD. ALL WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Details of Owner’s Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (1594) 








3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


Grosvenor 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR ress 





OVERLOOKING WIMBLEDON COMMON 


Unique position in delightful woodland setting. Perfect quietude and seclusion. 





A SUPERBLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE OF SINGULAR CHARM AND 
CHARACTER. Beautifully decorated and in faultless order. Drive approach, lodge 
at entrance. Fine reception rooms, ballroom, 8 principal bed., 5 bath., 6 secondary 
bed., complete offices. All main services. Central heating. Stabling. ‘Garages with 
flat over. Most attractive and inexpensive gardens. In all about 34% ACRES. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. Sole Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 





GUILDFORD—PIRBRIGHT DOISTRICT 


In pleasant situation, adjoining village green, 1 mile station, on bus route. 





OLD-STYLE HOUSE entirely upon two floors. SIX BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, STAFF SITTING ROOM. Main services. Electricity and 
»ower. Part central heating. Cesspool drainage. Garages (3) with room over, 2 loose 
oxes and other outbvildings. COTTAGE. MATURED GARDENS, tennis and "croquet 
lawns, rock garden, kitchen garden, paddock, glasshouse. In all about 3 ACRES. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £8, Possession June next. 
Sole Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 











TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.!I 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co., Lrp. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.| 
(Regent 4685) 








In a picked position adjoining and overlooking Hadley Wood 
Golf Course. 


“COOMBEHURST” 
A compact Freehold Residence on two floors. 


Five bedrooms, dressing room, 3 reception rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, Offices, cloakroom. 


Brick-built double garage with 3-roomed flat over. 


Gardens and grounds extend in all to about 5 ACRES 
and include lawns, rose garden, orchard, kitchen garden 
and an area of rough grassland. 


For Sale by Auction on June 30 next (unless sold 
privately beforehand). 


COCKFOSTERS 


ON THE HERTS-MIDDLESEX BORDERS, 10 MILES FROM TOWN 


All services. 





Joint Auctioneers: MAPLE & Co., Lrp., 5, Grafton Street, Mayfair, W.1, andat Tottenham Court Road, W.1; BARNARD COOK, Esq., A.R.1.C.8., A.A.L., The Estate Office, Oakwood, N 














BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS _,,2%i)2 


32, MILLBANK, WESTMINSTER, 8S.W. & KENLEY HOUSE, OXTED. Oxted 975 


WEST COURT, FINCHAMPSTEAD, BERKS 


7 miles Reading, 10 miles Ascot, 33 miles London. 
DELIGHTFUL QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 





Containing 5 reception 
rooms, 12 principal bed- 
rooms, dressing rooms, 
nursery suite, 4 staff bed- 
rooms, 7 bathrooms, excel- 
lent domestic offices. 
ELECTRICITY 
CENTRAL HEATING 
MAIN WATER 
TWO “OTTAGES 
GARAGES, STABLING 
AND OUIBUILDINGS. 


lip tn 
Situated in approximately 
117 ACRES of parkland, 
which includes pleasure 
gardens and kitchen garden. 





FREEHOLD £20,000 


View by, appointment with'the Sole Agents. 











COLLINS & COLLINS “aren 


50, BROOK STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 
COMMANDING MAGNIFICENT VIEWS 


Overlooking a golf course. Frequent fast train service. 


a 





SURREY. 





CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 


Hall and dining room oak- P gro a mt lounge, billiards seem, cloakroom, 8 best and 
3 staff bedrooms, 3 bathroo 
CENTRAL eS, ALL MAIN "SERVICES. 
THREE ACRES OF 'SECL UDED GARDENS 
Garage for 5 cars. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
For particulars, apply: CoLLINs & COLLINS, as above. 
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5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





HAMPSHIRE 


In favourite Meon Valley district with heey toe 4 peeetettaeates and good train service 
within reach 


FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 
in a village, set well back from the road. 


Contains 7 principal bed- 

rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 

maids’ rooms, 3 reception 
rooms, good offices. 


All conveniences. Central 
- heating. 


Garage and stabling. 


Delightful easily run gar- 
dens, and paddocks. 


SEVEN ACRES: FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: CuRTIS & HENSON, as above. 





IN RURAL DISTRICT 50 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 


Close to a village and bus service. 3 miles from good county town. 
FAMILY HOUSE 


beautiful order, mostly recently redecorated. 


















Large square hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 5 principal bed 
and dressing rooms, all with 
basins, 3 bathrooms, 2 
secondary bedrooms. Staff 
quarters with bathroom and 
separate staircase suitable 
for cottage. 


Central heating. Main ser- 
vices. 


First-class stabling and 
garage. 


Two superior cottages. 
Walled gardens. Paddocks. 


SEVEN ACRES 
Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 











41, BERKELEY SQ., 
LONDON, W.1_ Gro. 3056 


LOFTS & WARNER 


and at ANDOVER, OXFORD, 
MELTON MOWBRAY 





WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
THE DELIGHTFUL EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


23, CHURCH STREET, AMPTHILL, BEDFORD 
Convenient for shops and buses, about 1 mile * om Ampthill Station and 7 miles from 
Bedford. 


Comprising 7 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2 _ reception 
rooms, kitchen, etc., and 
having a FINE QUEEN 
ANNE STAIRCASE. All 
main services. Power poinfs 
in all rooms. Suite of con- 
sulting rooms (let off). 
Garage. Stabling. Out- 
buildings. Most attractive 
secluded gardens beauti- 
fully laid out with prolific 
kitchen garden and fruit 
trees, a feature being the 
fine swimming pool. 
The whole extending to just 
under % OF AN ACRE 


For Sale Freehold by Auction at The Swan Hotel, Bedford, on Friday, June 18, 
1948 (unless previously sold). 


Particulars and conditions of sale from the Auctioneers: 41, Berkeley Square, London, 
W.1. (Gro. 3056). Solicitor: PERCIVAL MARTENSZ, Esq., 23, Draycott Gardens, 8.W.3 








WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
ANTS—SURREY BORDERS 


300 ft. up in the lovely Hindhead District. Frequent bus service passes the property to 
Haslemere Station 8 miles (Waterloo 1 hour). 


The delightful Modern Residence 


ARCHERS, ‘ 
HEADLEY : : “s 
Designed by a well-known 
architect. Constructed of 
brick with pantiled roof, it 
contains spacious drawing 
room, study, dining room, 
6 bedrooms, dressing lobby, 
2 bathrooms, kitchen with 
Aga cooker. Main elec- 
tricity and water. Modern 
drainage. Inexpensive gar- 
dens with tennis court, 
arable and pasture land, 
in all 13 ACRES 
FREEHOLD 


To be offered for Sale by Auction (unless previously sold) at the London Auction 
Mart on Thursday, July 15, 1 

Illustrated particulars and plans from Solicitors : LINKLATER & PAINeEs, Granite 

House, Cannon Street, E.C.4, or the Joint Auctioneers: CUBITT & WEST, Haslemere 

(Tel.: 680), and Hindhead; and Lorts & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Sq., W.1. (Gro. 3056) 


_ ae 











And at ALDERSHOT 


Also at HIGH STREET, 
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and FARNBOROUGH 


ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


FLEET, HANTS. Tel.: 1066 (3 lines) 


ODIHAM (by appointment) 





ON THE NORFOLK COAST 


Between Cromer and Great Yarmouth. 





CHARMING COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 


Completely modernised. Three reception rooms (2 with 

timbered walls), modern bathroom, 4-5 bedrooms (2 with 

basins). Co.’s electric light and power. Attractive small 

garden, with rough grazing, in all about 11 ACRES running 
the cliff e ge. (7 acres let off.) 





PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLD 


IN THE MAIN STREET OF 


AN OLD HAMPSHIRE TOWN 


ATTRACTIVE AND IMPOSING RESIDENCE 
3 miles main line station. . Part early Georgian, with 
accommodation on two floors. Eight bed and dressing 


rooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms and compact 


offices. 
All main services. 
Large garage. Walled-in garden. 
Freehold for Sale with Vacant Possession. 


FLEET, HANTS 
LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 
of convenient size in a choice secluded situation on high 
ground close to station, shops, etc. 

Five bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, downstairs cloakroom, 
8 reception rooms, convenient domestic offices. 
Central heating. 

Two garages and outbuildings. 

Delightful garden of 1% a mostly in natural woodland 
8 3 





PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 





NORTH DEVON 


5 miles from Barnstaple and 7 miles from Ilfracombe. 
Excellent fishing in the vicinity. 





Attractive House designed by an architect. Constructed 
of stone with slated roof in the Cotswold style, 10 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, lounge hall, All 
services. Garage for 2 cars. Extensive views over the 
Rivers Taw and Torridge. Garden with terraced lawns, 
the whole extends to about 1 ACRE 
Price £12,500 Freehold with Possession. 























WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


17 BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112. 
IN GRAND COUNTRY BETWEEN YEOVIL AND TAUNTON 


AN EXCELLENT 
MODERN HOUSE 
planned on _ labour-saving 
lines, enjoying complete 
seclusion and distant views, 
but not isolated. om CHALEONTS (mile Gerrards Cross Station). DELIGHTFUL CHARACTER 
Cloakroom, 3 sitting, maids COTTAGE-RESIDENCE. Panelled hall, 2 reception, bathroom, 3 bedrooms. 
room, 5 bed, 2 bath. Main Main services. Large garage. Charming gardens. FREEHOLD £5,500.—TRESIDDER 
electric light and water. , AND Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (23,726) 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Aga cooker. Double garage. 
1% ACRES. FREEHOLD 
WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 


RESIDDER & CO.,77,South Audley St.,W.1 


Grosvenor 2861 Telegrams: ‘‘ Cornishmen, London.”’ 








F QREAT ARCHAZOLOGICAL INTEREST 
OMERSET. 10 miles Bath, end of village with bus service. HISTORICAL 
RESIDENCE, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms. Main services. Central 
heating. Garage. T.T. cowhouse. LOVELY OLD GARDENS. 1 ACRES. 
£7,000.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (2,752) 








ENLEY-ON-THAMES (river frontage) CHARMING SMALL HOUSE. 

Hall, 2 reception, bath., 5 bed. Main e.l. and water. “Phone. Boathouse. 
Garden % ACRE. £6,450 FREEHOLD.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.1. (23,625) 








29 OR 75 ACRES 








AUCTION IN JUNE NEXT (UNLESS PRIVATELY SOLD MEANTIME) 


SURREY HILLS (500 ft. up, grand views). Well-built and designed MODERN 

HOUSE (built 1924). Lounge, hall, 2 other J ewer Loggia. Cloakroom. 
Main services. Central heating. Garage. UND 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD. 
OFFER WANTED BEFORE AUCTION IN UNE. 








GEORGIAN HOUSE NEAR NEWBURY, BERKS. Excellent condition and 

in a lovely situation. Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Also servants’ suite of 
sitting-room, bedroom and bathroom. Co.’s electricity and water. Central heating. 
— eitoe. Old-world gardens and paddocks. UNDER 8 ACRES. FREE- 


WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., as above. 








COTSWwoLos. 4 miles Cheltenham, 9 Cirencester, high position. MODERN 

COTSWOLD RESIDENCE in excellent condition. Halls, billiards room, 3 recep- 
tion, 4 bath., 14 bed. (h. and c.). Main electricity. Telephone. Aga cooker. ‘Garages, 
stabling, men’s rooms, lodge. Gardens and parkland 29 ACRES. Further land up to 
75 ACRES available.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (16,529) 





EVENOAKS. Station 1 mile. Nice position, REGENCY RESIDENCE in 

excellent order. Lounge hall, 2-3 reception, bathroom, 7 bedrooms. Main services. 

Two garages. Loose box. Pleasure and kitchen gardens and orchard. ONE ACRE. 
£6,000.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (14,149) 
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23, MOUNT ST-, 
GROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


Grosvenor 
1441 








OXON. OUTSKIRTS OF HENLEY-ON-THAMES 


Close to the station and shops 5 mins. from the Phyllis Court Club. 
CHARMING RED BRICK GEORGIAN HOUSE 


House ready for immediate occupation. 


Set in a matured walled 
garden. 


Seven bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
good domestic offices. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


GARAGE AND 
STABLING BLOCK. 


BERKS. PICKED POSITION WITH LOVELY VIEWS 


Adjoining National Trust Land, close to main line station. 
BEAUTIFULLY FITTED MODERN HOUSE IN THE OLD 


Oak floors throughout and 
every modern convenience. 


Five bedrooms with basins, 

2 bathrooms, panelled 

lounge hall and 2 fine recep- 
tion rooms. 


Main services and central 
heating. 


Matured . garden, . paddock 
and woodland. 


In all about 10 ACRES 


WORLD _STYLE 








FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Inspected and recommended by WiLson & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 














16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH 
Ipswich 4334 














WOODCOCKS 








FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Inspected and recommended as an outstanding Small Country Home by WILSON & Co., 


23, Mount Street, W.1. 








30, ST. gnones STREET, 
HANO SQUARE, W.1 
Mayfair 6411 





OVERLOOKING WESTWARD HO ! CONVERTED 
3 FINE SELF-CONTAINED MAISONETTES, 
each 5-6 rooms and bathroom; partial central heating; all 
mains; inexpensive grounds 2} oe ae 8 cot- 
, garage 3 cars; golf, —_ etc., near. 
ESSION (except cottage). REEHOLD £8,500 
Redecorated throughout.—WoopDcocks, prteconny Office. 





Enjoying lovely extensive sea and country views. 


BUcE 1 MILE, DELIGHTFUL VILLAGE. LOVELY 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE (1925). 
Four a. 5 principal bedrooms (h. and c.), 2 single, 
2 staff bedrooms, 3 bathrooms; ready to ommtli 

ACRES; garage for 6, cowshed for 6, etc. FREE LD 
£12,500. Recommended.—W oopcocKs, London Office. 





400 ft. up, facing south. Fine views. 

KENT-SUSSEX BORDERS. Close Station. Tunbridge 

Wells 9 miles. REPLICA OLD SUSSEX 
FARMMOUSE. Three reception, maid’s room, 7 bed- 
rooms, 8 bathrooms. Part central heating. Main services. 
Aga. Three-car garage with gardener’s 3-bedroom cot- 
tage. epeoene 7 — — 6 ACRES. 
POSSESSION FREEHO Recommended.— 
Woopcocks, London Office. 








WENTWORTH, 2 miles Virginia Water Station (whence 
Waterloo reached 35 wmins.). DELIGHTFUL 
MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE in restful setting. Three 
reception, 7 principal, 2 maids’ bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
maids’ sitting; charming gardens and woodland 3 AC! Ss; 
garage, etc. SSESSION. FREEHOLD £12,500. 
Recommended.—W oopDcocks, London Office. 





COUNTRY HOUSE WANTED 
BERKS PREFERRED. Wentworth, Ascot or Egham 
districts. Lady seeks TUDOR OR OTHER PERIOD 
COUNTRY HOUSE, 6 vine fe te 3-4 bathrooms 
2-3 ee mM...) IMMATERIAL FOR SUIT- 
ABLE PROPERTY.—Mark envelopes “Mrs. M”’, 
Woopcocks, 0, St. George Street, London, W.1. 





About one hour London, amid beautiful scenery. 

RUSHBROOK FARM, PLUCKLEY, KENT. Auction 

June 22 (unless previously sold). THIS UN- 
USUALLY CHOICE RESIDENTIAL FARM, 137 
ACRES, rich pasture, medium arable and including 12 
acres of plum and apple orcharding in full bearing; gentle- 
man’s charming House of character in lovely gardens with 
wonderful views, main services and all conveniences; first- 
class modern buildings with model cowshed for 30; service 
cottage (also another hired). VACANT POSSESSION 
JULY 20.—Illustrated particulars of the Auctioneers: 
Woopcocks, London Office. 





4 miles Folkestone, 14 hour London, 

ROVE AND UPPER ARPINGE FARMS, 

ARPINGE. Auction Ashford, July 6, as follows: 
THE RESIDENTIAL DAIRY AND MIXED FARM 
known as Grove Farm, comprising modernised farmhouse, 
with beautiful Channel views, up-to-date conveniences, 
farm buildings and 126? acres rich-well-watered pasture and 
arable (10 acres woodland), all well farmed. ATTRAC- 
TIVE MIXED FARM ADJOINING with 4 cottages, farm 
buildings and 104 acres fine pasture and arable. ACCOM- 
MODATION PASTURE FIELD of 16} acres adjoining 
with lovely sea views and good building sites. ALL 
FREEHOLD, AND OCTOBER POSSESSION.— 
Particulars, Woopcocks, London Office. 





BEAUTIFUL BUCKS. GENTLEMAN’S RESiI- 
DENTIAL DAIRY FARM 258 ACRES (146 acres 
extra hired). Character House with 2 bathrooms, mains 
and central heating; ample buildings with new milking 
ag” manager’s house and cottages; no tithe or land 

FREEHOLD £26,000. Stock optional.—Woop- 
pa London Office. 





VOURITE HANTS, express service London. RESI- 

DENTIAL FARM 67 ACRES. Nice house with 2 
bathrooms, main electric; Accredited cowshed, etc.; good 
sporting. FREEHOLD £10,500. EARLY POSSES- 
SION.—Woopcocks, London Office. 























SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 





By order of The Rt. Hon. The Earl Nelson. 


THE HISTORIC TRAFALGAR ESTATE 


In the valley of the Christchurch Avon, 5 miles from Salisbury, 80 miles from London. 





3,414 ACRES 


14 CORN AND DAIRY FARMS. 

500 ACRES VALUABLE TIMBER 

34 MILES OF FISHING AND 
EXCELLENT SHOOTING. 


AUCTION JUNE 2, 1948 


Illustrated particulars, £2; non- 
illustrated, 10/-. 





Solicitors: Messrs. YOUNG, JACKSON, BEARD & KING, 2, Old Burlington Street, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1. 














f Established 
‘ 1850 


A. P. R. NICOLLE, r.a:. 


62 FLEET STREET, TORQUAY. 

















Telephone 
4554 





BRACKETT & SONS, 


27/29, HIGH STREET, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Tel.: Tunbridge Wells 1153 (2 lines) 








ALL_MAIN SERVICES. 


SOUTH DEVON RESORT 
A dream cottage for the Yachtsman and Sea Lover 


MODERNISED XVith CENTURY COTTAGE 


Often the subject of the 

artist’s brush, this unique 

residence is built on a small 
promontory. 


Lounge with oak beams and 
Claygate brick fireplace, 
dining room, 4 bedrooms 
(2 h. and c.), kitchen, bath- 
room. One bedroom on the 
ground floor would make 


third reception room. 
GARDEN ROOM. GARDEN. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





Torquay. Modern architect designed GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 
enjoying magnificent = over the sea and Cockington Valley. 2 reception 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE HOUSE WITH MODERN 
EQUIPMENT 


in good order throughout, known as 
“ WESTMORLAND HOUSE,” 56, FRANT ROAD 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


Comprising detached Resi- 

dence of pleasing elevation 

on high ground about 1 mile 

from station and shopping 
centre. 


Lounge hall, 2 reception, 
study, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. 

Modern garage. 
Beautifully laid out grounds 
of just over % ACRE 








rooms, 4 bedrooms (2 h. and c.). 
£10,000 FREEHOLD.—Solé. Agent. 


bathroom, cloakroom, maid’s sitting room. Excellent 
domestic offices. Oak floors. Central heating. Double garage. 


¥, ACRE. PRICE 








For Sale by Auction (unless previously sold by private treaty) at The Castile 
Hotel, Tunbridge Wells, on Friday, 

Particulars and conditions of sale of the Vendor’s 
AND KNIGHT, 10, Ironmonger Lane, E.C.2, and of the Auctioneers, as above. 


June 18, at 3 p.m. 
Olicitors: Messrs. MACKRELL WARD 
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Telegrams: 
‘Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.’’ 


JOHN D.WOOD & CO. 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines) 


23, BERKELEY,SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





JUST IN THE MARKET. 


MONTGOMERY 
With half a mile of fishing in the Severn. 





CHARMING WHITE REGENCY HOUSE 
with hall, cloakroom, billiard room; drawing room, dining 
room, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Electric light and power from private 


turbine. Own water and drains. 
Garages. Chauffeurs’ rooms. Gardens with paddocks and 
woodland. 
ABOUT 22 ACRES 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 
JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


(72,207) 


WILTS—HANTS BORDERS 
Between Salisbury and Southampton. Whiteparish 1 mile, 
Salisbury 6 miles, Romsey 9 miles, Southampton 15 Miles. 

BRICKWORTH PARK, WHITEPARISH 

Extending to about 83 ACRES Freehold. 

CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Containing 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
lounge. Central heating. Aga cooker. Ample water. 

Own electricity (main available). 

Garage. Stabling for 8. Lodge and bungalow. 
Licensed T.T. buildings with ties for 23 cows. 
Range of calf and bull boxes. 

WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
For Sale by Auction (unless sold privately) by 
PHILLIPS LANE, and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 
(acting in conjunction) at The Red Lion Hotel, 
Salisbury, on Thursday, June 3, 1948, at 3 p.m. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. PniLiirps & LANE, 2 and 3, Bruns- 
wick Place, Southampton (Tel. 2421), and JoHN D. Woop 
AND CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel.: 
Mayfair 6341). 








YORKSHIRE—NORTH RIDING 
Between Helmsley (5 miles) and Malton (10 miles). York 18 


miles. Lovely country overlooking Ryedaleand Howardian Hills. 





STONEGRAVE HOUSE 


A medi 





/emall 1 y House of quite special 
charm and distinction. 
With unusually good rooms, in a small hamlet with full 
south aspect from all main rooms; stone with pantiled roof. 
Electric light. Main water. Central heating throughout. 
Hall with cloakroom, 2 large sitting rooms (27 ft. x 15 ft. 
and 24 ft. x 16 ft.), Study, 7 first-floor bedrooms, 2 bath., 
and 2attics. Kitchen and usual offices. Garage. Stabling and 
accommodation for 2-3 cows. Four-roomed Bungalow- 
Cottage for gardener. Partly stone-walled garden on southern 
slope and good vegetable garden. 
4%,-ACRE paddock bounded by trout stream. 
An exceptionally attractive small property in every 
way. For Sale by Auction at the Talbot Hotel, Malton, 
on Friday, June 25 (unless sold privately). 
Illustrated sale particulars, when ready, price 1/-, from the 
Auctioneers: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 6341. Vendor’s Solicitors: 
Messrs. PEARSONS & wae ——" (and at Malton and 
ork). 


VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL, 
AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING 
BORDER ESTATE 


1,716 ACRES. Gross rental (excluding items in hand) 
£2,890. Outgoings 5 
EIGHT FARMS AND HOLDINGS. 18 LODGES AND 
COTTAGES. 
Residence, parkland and woodlands. 

Nearly 5% miles of fine rod salmon and trout fishing in 
famous rivers, together with valuable salmon net fisheries. 
The whole let on short tenancies. 

FOR SALE PRIVATELY AS A WHOLE 
Particulars from the Sole Agents: Joun D. Woop & Co., 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (81,173) 














sent ener 





Se 


Central 
9344/5/6/7 


FAREBROTHER 


coer te 


Established 1799 


AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 











, ELLIS & CO. 


SURREY 


Finest position of St. George’s Hill. 


T og | py MATT Heer 
a Be Se 





THE GARDEN FRONT 


PERFECTLY DECORATED AND WELL- 
APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE 
with unrivalled views of the North Downs. 

Four reception rooms, cloakroom, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
excellent offices, with staff quarters. Central heating. All 
main services. Large garage. Modern cottage. 
Secluded grounds naturally laid out, and productive 
kitchen garden, 

IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected and highly recommended by JoHN D. Woop 

AND CO., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (22,544) 


By direction of Colin Kidner, Esq. 
EASTON LODGE ESTATE 
Between Norwich and East Dereham 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL 
AND SPORTING ESTATE 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 
in good order, 7 bed and dressing, 3 bath., lounge hall, 3 
reception, 5 attic bedrooms, modern offices. Garages for 8. 
Central heating. Co.’s electricity. Good water supply. 
Beautiful unds sloping to trout stream. Productive 
walled kitchen garden. Dairying and mixed farm. Farm- 
house’ with 4 bed., 3 reception, model dairy buildings with 
milking parlour for 40. er nag with manager’s house. 
co " 
200 ACRES of valuable woodlands. Good shooting. 
IN ALL ABOUT 485 ACRES 
For Sale by Auction as a whole (unless previously 
sold privately) at The Royal Hotel, Norwich, on 
turday, June 19, at 12 o’clock. 
Tilustrated particulars (2/-) from the Joint Auctioneers: 
IRELANDS, Bank Chambers, Norwich, and JoHN D. Woop 
AND CoO., 23, Berkeley eo London, W.1. Solicitors: 
MILLs & REEVE, 74-75, Upper Close, Norwich. 














Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, London.’’ 





“BURY HOUSE,”’ BALDOCK, HERTS. 


In a quiet situation convenient for station and buses. 


Exceptionally interesting medium-sized 


PERIOD RESIDENCE 


FOUR PRINCIPAL BED ROOMS, DRESS- 

ING ROOM, 2 SECONDARY BEDROOMS, 

2 BATHROOMS, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
DOMESTIC OFFICES. 












































GARAGE. STABLING. 
COTTAGE. 
CHARMING WALLED GARDEN 


IN ALL ABOUT ¥% ACRE 


Freehold for Sale by Auction (unless pre- 
viously sold by private treaty) at The Sun 
Hotel, Hitchin, on Tuesday, June 8, 1948, 


























CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN SERVICES. at 5 p.m. 
Solicitors: Messrs. LEWIS & LEWIS & GISBORNE & CO., 10, 11 and 12, Ely Place, Holborn, E.C.1. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
aa BENTALL, HORSLEY & LDRY oae” 
LONDON, 8.W.3 9 BA 0152-3 
ISLE OF WIGHT a SOMansat-witTs BORDERS COLCHESTER 10, LONDON 50 MILES ERE SUFFOLK - " 
aa es, Frome and Trowbridge 4 miles. r . ighly uctive Arable Farm aroun 
arg ane age bly gril it & PERFECT SMALL GEORGIAN VALUABLE DAIRY FARM 553 ACRES | 966 ACRES, in excellent_ cultivation. 


Brilliant views all around, especially of 
Solent and Spithead. 


CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER 
together with 23 ACRES 
The residence is divided into 4 flats with 
Vacant Possession of 2, and 2 let producing 

p.a 
In addition there are 4 cottages let. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. MAIN WATER 
ALSO GAS. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £10,000 
A nice house with small farm and sound 
investment. 


RESIDENCE. Three rec., 10 bed., 4 baths. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. MAIN WATER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. Garages. Stabling. 
Charming grounds. Walled kitchen garden 
and orchard. 10 ACRES 
FREEHOLD ONLY £8,500 





OXON 
Splendid Mixed Farm, 300 ACRES 
QOOD FARMHOUSE 
Three rec., 4 bed., bath. Main elec. Excel- 
Jent and extensive buildings. Cottages. 
POSS. FREEHOLD ONLY £16,000 


BARGAIN 
Immediate inspection advised. 





bounded by a river for nearly 1 mile. Good 
fishing. 


GENTLEMAN’S SMALL RESIDENCE 
OF CHARACTER 
Three rec., 7 bed. (fitted basins), 2 baths, 


Central heating, electric light, excellent 
water. Modern drainage. 


Bailiff’s house, 9 cottages, 3 sets of bidgs. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSS. 
Sole Agents. 








Superior Residence of Character. 
Splendid bidgs., 2 cottages. 
POSSESSION. FREEHOLD 


YORKSHIRE. VERY EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 





Absolutely first-class Dairy Farm, around 
300 ACRES, tithe-free and carrying over 
100 head, mostly pedigree Friesians. 
MODERNISED FARMHOUSE, 5 cot- 
tages, two sets of buildings, including the 
most modern, architect-built cowhouse in 
the county, and tying 70. Ill-health only 
reason for sale. Immediate Possession. 
FREEHOLD, lock, stock and barrel. 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.I.C.8., F.A.I. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING 


SOUTHAMPTON | 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.I.C.8., F.A.I. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.I.C.8., A.A.I. 
BRIGHTON 
J. W.SYKES A. KILVINGTON 





BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED, ARCHITECT 
DESIGNED AND MAGNIFICENTLY PES 
PLACED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE rs 


“ CHEVELEY ”’ 
SONNING-ON-THAMES 


Overlooking Sonning Golf Course. 
Seven principal and secondary bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, dressing room, 3 reception rooms, cloak- 
room, maids’ sitting room, kitchen with “Aga”’ 
cooker and domestic offices. 
All modern conveniences. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS AND WATER. 


CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 
with chauffeur’s room. Summer house. Heated 
greenhouse. 


BERKSHIRE 


1 mile from the picturesque village of Sonning-on-Thames. Twyford Station 2 miles. Reading 3 miles. Maidenhead 10 miles and 37 miles from London. 





Most attractive and charmingly laid out gardens 
and grounds containing all kinds of flowering shrubs 
and specimen trees, ornamental pond, rose garden, 
fruit trees, grass walks, and excellent kitchen garden 


IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE 
VACANT POSSESSION 


To be Sold by Auction at Maidenhead in June, 
1948 (unless previously sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. BLANDY & BLANDY, 1, Freans 
Street, Reading. 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52, 

Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at 

Southampton, Brighton and Worthing; Messrs. 

CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., Estate House, Kings Street, 
Maidenhead. 





WEST SUSSEX 


Occupying a delightful position close to a well-known village and within a few minutes’ 
walk of main line station. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN GEORGIAN- 
STYLE RESIDENCE 


Well appointed and con- 
veniently arranged. Five 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
spacious hall, cloakroom, 
lounge, dining room, loggia, 
excellent domestic offices. 
Double garage. Main elec- 
tricity and power. Main 
water and gas. Modern 
drainage. Central heating. 
Delightful gardens and 
grounds extending to about 


VACANT POSSESSION 





1 ACRE 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 


PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD 





BRAMBER, SUSSEX 


Attractively situate in this pleasant village, close railway station. 10 miles Brighton and 
Worthing. 


A DELIGHTFUL 
MODERNISED XVIith- 
CENTURY COTTAGE 
Constructed of brick and 
flint with mellow-tiled roof 
and containing many old 
beams and leaded windows. 
Three bedrooms, well-fitted 
bathroom, lounge, dining 
room, kitchen. Main elec- 
tricity, gas and water. 
Large garage. Delightful 
terraced gardens with 
lawns, flower beds and fruit 

trees. 


PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 








THE FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL AND é 
SPORTING ESTATE . 
THE HYDE ESTATE, NEAR 
WAREHAM 
Comprising :— 
THE VALUABLE AND COMM™MODIOUS 
MANSION HOUSE 
Two excellent Mixed Farms let and producing £185 
per annum. 
Four unusual entrance lodges. Gardener’s cottage. 
A pair of cottages. A very attractive keeper’s cot- 
tage with land and fishing rights. Delightful 
modern bungalow. 
Excellent stabling block and walled-in garden with 
greenhouses and orchard. 
Several large areas of heathland. 
About 1} miles of valuable trout fishing on both 
banks of the River Trent. 


DORSET 


About 4 miles from Wareham, 4 miles from Bere Regis, 16 miles from Bournemouth, 13 miles from Dorchester. . Main line stations at Wool and Wareham. 





The whole estate extends to an area of about 
1,148 ACRES 


To be Sold by Auction as a whole or in lots 

at The Red Lion Hotel, Wareham, on Thurs- 

day, June 17, 1948, at 3 p.m. (unless previously 
sold by private treaty). 


Vacant Possession of the Mansion House, 
several cottages and the majority of the land 
will be given on completion of the purchase. 


Solicitors: Messrs. HARRIS CHETHAM & CO., 
6, Stratford Place, London, W.1. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth; 2 and 3, Gibbs 
Road, Above Bar, Southampton, and at Brighton 
and Worthing. 





Bournemouth 6300 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
(5 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telegrams: 
‘“*Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 











ALFRED J. BURROWS, CLEMENTS, 
WINCH & SONS 


ASHFORD AND CRANBROOK, KENT 


KENT 


In the centre of the Hop and fruit-growing district, about 6 miles from Maidstone. 





The important and well-known 
EAST SUTTON ESTATE 
including 
FIVE VALUABLE HOP AND FRUIT FARMS 


THE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, CHARLTON COURT 
(now occupied as a school) 


SIX SMALL MIXED FARMS AND HOLDINGS NUMEROUS COTTAGES 
ACCOMMODATION LANDS AND WOODLAND 


IN ALL ABOUT 1,225 ACRES 
For Sale by Auction in Lots at the Royal Star Hotel, Maidstone, on June 24. 


Illustrated particulars and plan (2/6 per copy) in due course from the 
Land Agents: Messrs. Topp & THORP, County Buildings, Land of Green Ginger, Hull. 
Solicitors: Messrs. FIELD Roscok & Co., 52, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. ALFRED J. BURROWS, CLEMENTS, WINCH & Sons, Ashford and 
Cranbrook, Kent.’ 











Crawieyses A. T. UNDERWOOD & CO. ocaiiit? Shri 
THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 
In delightful rural situation in Surrey 22 miles south-west from London, and 1% miles from 


station. 
ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 
Containing cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 11 bed and dressing rooms, nurseries and 
4 bathrooms. Company’s water. Electricity (own plant), etc. Gardener’s cottage. 
Two garages, cowhouse and outbuildings. Gardens, grounds and paddock of 8 ACRES 
RENT UNFURNISHED ON LEASE £350 PER ANNUM Ref. 6990. 


UNIQUE AND FASCINATING TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE WITH 
WEALTH OF OAK BEAMS 
In lovely secluded position in Sussex, near Surrey border and commanding beautiful views. 
Cloakroom, lounge 28 ft. x 24 ft., music gallery, 2 or 3 reception rooms, 5 or 6 ‘ooms 
and 2 bathrooms. Co.’s water. Main electricity and drainage. Central heating. 
Garage and outbuildings. erg Ney 14%, ACRES 
R £14,000 OR NEAR OFFER 








FREEHOLD ONLY 
Inspected and recommended. 


MIDWAY BETWEEN LONDON AND BRIGHTON 


In country town. 
BEAUTIFULLY BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
With cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms and bathroom. 
All main services. Garage. Delightful gardens 1% ACRES 
FREEHOLD £8,000 


BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND THE COAST 
SMALL ESTATE OF 60 ACRES WITH 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
Cloakroom, 3 reception and 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 

Main electricity. Garage and outbuildings and cottage. 
FREEHOLD £10,000 Ref.{6624. 


Ref. 4487. 





Ref. 6478. 
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Kensington 1490 [ n RRODS Surrey Offices : 
« Getate, tearvede, London’ 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 Pees sn er 
‘he subject of a special article in ‘‘Country Life,’’ 1945. 
RIGHT ‘ON THE SOUTH GORNISH WARLINGHAM AND WHYTELEAFE ON A DEVON ESTUARY c.2 


COAST c.2 


Romantic position, panoramic views, bathing beach one min. 





HOUSE OF ARTISTIC AND ASTHETIC TASTE 
U nique in design, build, fitment and vices Three recep- 
tion, 5 bed., bathroom. MAIN ATER AND ELEC- 
TRICITY. Garage, loggia po sun parlour. 
Purely headland grounds of about 1%, ACRES 
FREEHOLD £9,000. VACANT POSSESSION 
HARRODS LTp. Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809. 


ESSEX 
IDEAL YACHTING CENTRE 


Close to village and about 7 miles from Colchester. 





c.3 


EXCELLENT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
Three reception, 6 bed., bathroom. MODERN DRAINAGE 
cO.’8 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. GARAGE 
Studio. Old-world garden extending to about HALF ACRE 

REASONABLE PRICE FREEHOLD 

HARRODS LTD. Kensington 1490. Extn. 807. 





LEICESTERSHIRE 


Near Market Harborough. 


c.4 





ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE with hall, 3-4 reception, 
12-14 bed., 2 bath, CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC 
LIGHT. MAIN DRAINAGE. Ample stabling. Garage. 
Four cottages. Delightful grounds, En-tout-cas tennis 
courts, lawns, kitchen garden, etc. 
IN ALL 6 ACRES. ONLY £8,000 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD. Kensington 1490. Extn. 806. 





ne 














HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 








VINCENT PENFOLD incorporating SCOTT PITCHER 


Telephone : 17 


c2 


On a bus route 4 mile from each station. 





ARCHITECT-BUILT BUNGALOW. Beautifully built 
and fitted. Splendid order. Three reception, 5 bed. (2 with 
basins), 2 bath. MAIN SERVICES. AUTOMATIC 
CENTRAL HEATING. Three garages. Lovely garden of 
ABOUT ONE ACRE. FREEHOLD £6,750 
VACANT POSSESSION 
HARRODS LTD. Kensington 1490. Extn. 809. 





Auction June 28 next, at as are (unless previously 


sold privately) 
THE HOLDYNGE, ALDWICK 


AVENUE, BOGNOR REGIS c.3 


Direct access from own sea frontage to private beach. 


(UU bi 





CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 
Specially designed to provide an old-world interior; all 
the principal rooms have full south aspect with sea views. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 6 bed., 2 bath., 2 garages. 
CO.’S SERVICES. Fascinating gardens, good kitchen gar- 
den, small spinney and sea shore plot opposite affording 

pleasant promenade. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. TREGEAR & SONS, F.A.I., Aldwick 





Road, Bognor Regis (Tel. 1771) and Harrops LTD,, 
Kensington 1490. Extn. 807 
OXON c.4 


About 14 hours from London in a much favoured district. 





A QENUINE 17th-CENTURY STONE-BUILT 
RESIDENCE with magnificent lounge hall, 3 large recep- 
tion, downstair cloakroom, 10 bed and dressing, 4 bath., 
studio. ELECTRIC LIGHT. EXCELLENT WATER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. MODERN DRAINAGE. 
Garage for 4 cars. Stabling. Two cottages. Attractive 
grounds, hard inate court, okey, Te] paddock, etc. 





Facing south, overlooking golf links, and with wide views of 
the sea and coastline. 





SUBSTANTIAL WELL-FITTED RESIDENCE 
Lounge hall, 5 reception, 8 bed., 2 bath. MAIN SERVICES. 
PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGE. OUT- 

BUILDINGS. COTTAGE WITH ie 
Economical grounds < about ONE AC! 
FREEHOLD £10,500. ACANT POSSESSION 

HARRODS LTD. Sedans 1490. Eztn. 809. 





OWN FORESHORE—CORNISH 
COAST c.2/3 


Close to village with bus service to several good towns. 


THE HOUSE 


MODERN WELL-BUILT HOUSE. Glorious sea views. 
Lounge hall, 2 reception, 6 bed. (4 with basins), 2 bath., 
maids’ sitting room. Well water with electric pump. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. In- 
expensive garden of HALF AN ACRE, also half an acre 
of own foreshore, with bathing beach. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected and recommended: HARRODS LTD. 
1490. Eztn. 809. 


16 MILES SOUTH OF TOWN c.1 
Superb position with magnificent views to Ranmore Common, 
Box and Leith Hills. 


Kensington 








IMPOSING RESIDENCE. Suitable for private residence 
hotel, school, ete. Central hall, 3 reception, billiard room, 
12 bed., 3 bath, MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEAT- 
ING. Excellent lodge. Garage (rooms over). Terraced 
gardens and grounds, fine specimen trees, kitchen garden, 
small lake. 
ABOUT 6 ACRES. FREEHOLD £15,000 
VACANT POSSESSION 











IN ALL NEARLY 40 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD. adios 1490. "Baan 806. HARRODS LTD. Kensington 1490. Eztn. 810. 
Telegrams : Tel.: 32251 
“* Sales Edinburgh’’ C. W. INGRAM F.R.LC.S. (2 lines) 








rooms, 3-4 reception rooms. 
Double garage. 


HAYWARDS HEATH 6 MILES 
In rural surroundings with views to the South Downs. 


PERIOD HALF-TIMBERED RESIDENCE 
Completely modernised and in first-class order throughout. 


Main water and electricity. 
2% ACRES. PRICE £12,000 FREEHOLD 
A further 8 ACRES close by available by arrangement. 
Agent: VINCENT PENFOLD, as above. 


Six bedrooms, 2 bath- 





NEAR HAYWARDS HEATH 
RESIDENTIAL FARM WITH 
Five bedrooms, 


2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 


machines. 
115 ACRES. 


CHARMING SMALL PERIOD HOUSE 
Main electricity and water. 
Excellent range of T. T. buildings and loose boxes for pedigree herd. Electric milking 


PRICE £30,000 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Agent: VINCENT PENFOLD, as above. 





HAYWARDS HEATH 


large playroom. 
PRICE £15,750 FREEHOLD 





In a rural position yet only 1 mile from the station. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
. Standing in delightful grounds of about 224%, ACRES 
Eight bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 —— rooms. 
All main services. 


Agent: VINCENT PENFOLD, as above. 


Two garages and 








LOCH LOMONDSIDE 
Over 6,000 acres for Sale by private treaty. 
CAPITAL SMALL DEER FOREST AND GROUSE MOOR. 





Three reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 servants’ rooms, and usual offices, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
For particulars and orders to view, apply to: C. W. INGRAM, F.R.1.C.8., 90, Princes Street, 


VIEW FROM HOUSE 


Esse cooker. 


CENTRAL HEATING. KEEPER’S HOUSE. 


Edinburgh. 
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Nowhere is there a greater need for ethcient cooking 
and water heating facilities than on a farm. 
And nowhere will you 
finda more willing worker => sa: 

than the AB Cooker. A = ae we " 
light stoking with anthra- iil | ( 
cite fuel only twice every 
24 hours, keeps it always 
‘at the ready’ to cope 


with any culinary situation 


and to provide a constant 





hot water supply for the 


entire househol.|. 


*& As a special 
concession to 
Farmers we have 
instituteda prior- 
ity delivery list 
— which means 
that the period of 
waiting after or- 
dering your AB 
will now be ap- 
preciably reduced 





@ double-duty 





Inspect the AB at cur Showrooms or write for full details. 


FEDERATED SALES LTD (Dept.F.6) * 80 GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON WI 





1066 
all incorporating the famed, world-patented, Hursea 
method of diffusing heat by the medium of hermetically 
sealed oil; at present available for industrial and com- 
mercial users, hospitals, welfare-centres and the like. 
Look for this trade mark: it is your (B protection against inferior imitations 
’ 
Hi) a HURSEAL HURSEAL 
Column Type | Oil-Burning 
Electric Radiator 
Radiators =| The ideal heater 
Portable model; for those without 
available in electric current. 
4) ten sizes. 
1 HURSEAL HURSEAL- Leaf 
Wall Type Electric 
Electric Towel Rails 
Radiators Absolutely safe ET P 
For use in fixed | and fool-proof. 
pLttt positions; avail- Available ina 
— able in nine sizes. | wide range of 
sizes. 
HURSEAL \ 
Junior HURSEAL 
Electric Drying 
Radiator Cabinets 
mi A smaller, port-| Incorporating 
\ able model; the column type 
overall size: electric radiator. 
18” x 16” x 54” 
For full particulars ask your local electrical dealer, wae & 4 ss 
\. HURSBHAL LTD., 229-231 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1. REGENT 1267 (six lines) J 














THREE 
FARMS 


ROBERT A. HOMEWOOD 


“It is full of the stuff of adventure 
—of hopes and fears, disappoint- 
ments and fresh beginnings, of new 
hopes and unexpected triumphs” — 
COUNTRY LIFE 


KING GE 


CHRONO 


“ Not only a personal tale but one 
which throws new light on that 
essential problem—the future of 
the man with the hoe”’—JOHN 
0’ LONDON’S WEEKLY. 


From all good booksellers - 9s. 6d. 


LATIMER HOUSE LIMITED 
33 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 ean ; 


TEL. KEN. 





BY $n ey 


METERS 
& CLOCKS 


CHARLES FRODSHAM 2. C° 17? 


ae BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
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HATCHARDS 





Established 1797. 


Booksellers to their Majesties The King, 
The Queen, and to Queen Mary. 


Hatchards can always offer a 
wide selection of 


New and Old Books, Children’s 

Books, Rare Books in fine 

bindings, Bibles, Prayer Books, 
and Reference Books. 





187, PICCADILLY, W.1 


Traditional quality 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 
in original OLD FASHIONED 


FLASK 
Unsurpassed in quality 
although restricted in 
distribution by scarcity of 

old stocks 
WILLIAM GRIGOR & SON 
INVERNESS 


A Product of 





Telephone : REGent 3201-3204. 

















HENRY ROLL & CO., LTD. 
66, Stork’s Road, S.E.16. 
Coffee Specialists 
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ED | a for 


comfort 


A close-up 
of comfort 


Most homes nowadays 
could do with a spot 
more comfort. The deep 
lustrous pile of a ‘TOR’ 


0 0 
Sheepskin Rug will pro- 
vide just that—and lasting 


wear. Genuine SHEEPSKIN RUGS 
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sien to fine 
detail and quality is 
nowhere more evident 
than in the well-poised 
lines of STUDD and 
MILLINGTON Coats and 
Suits. Prices from 18 gns. | 


including purchase tax 
























67 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
Abbey House, Victoria St, S.W.1. 


23 Cullum St.,€.0.3. 
2 Mill St., Conduit St., W.1. 














A medium dry wine which 







th J i 
| be shale wn 
 * ye ~ ch 


can be served with pride and 
confidence on any occasion. 


15/- a bottle. 


By Appointment Australian Wine Merchants to H.M. The King 
THE EMU WINE CO. LTD., LONDON, E.3 


First-prize winners for high-strength Empire Sherries, Olympia, 1947 
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MADE ON AMERICAN LASTS BY 


STYLED BY RICE O'NEILL 





Made by BECTIVE SHOEMAKERS, NORTHAMPTON 








CAJUN IRY LIFE 


Vol. CIII No 2680. MAY 28, 1948 


Pearl Freeman 


MISS JENNIFER ANTONIA SPEYER 


Miss Jennifer Antonia Speyer, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. F. C. O. Speyer, of 16, Old Court Mansions, W.8., 
is to be married on July 1 to Mr. Patrick Graham Hedley-Dent, younger son of Lieutenant-Colonel and 
Mrs. W. E. Hedley-Dent, of Shortflatt Tower, Belsay, Northumberland 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET| 7 

COVENT GARDEN) yg 
W.C.2. Bre 


Telephone, Temple Bar 7351 
Telegrams, Country Life, London 








ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2. 


Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 


Telegrams, Advitos, Rand, 
London. 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 
vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1d. 
Elsewhere Abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 
including postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting 
Canada), 112s. 8d.; Canada, 110s. 6d. 





AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


R. HERBERT MORRISON as spokes- 
M man for the Government is obviously 

at a disadvantage when he sets out to 
appeal to the agricultural workers “‘not to let 
the country down.”’ In the days of the Coalition 
when Mr. R. S. Hudson was strenuously pre- 
paring for the transition to a full peace-time 
programme based on the war-time system of 
administration plus a policy of expanded live- 
stock production, Mr. Morrison’s party organisa- 
tion found little to tell the electors about the 
future of agriculture, either as to its size or its 
pattern. The cat had not yet jumped. The 
Lord President now talks of ‘“‘bad tendencies 
creeping in from the towns,’’ but it is safe to 
say that until so many candidates were re- 
turned to support present Ministers by rural 
constituencies in 1945, the outlook of most of 
those Ministers was urban to a degree. Scientific 
and balanced agricultural production were 
regarded as things to be recommended so far as 
they met the emergency needs of an industrial 
population; but there was little appreciation of 
the inherent value to the nation of a flourishing 
agriculture and a prosperous countryside. If 
this is inconvenient for Ministers to remember 
to-day, it is still more so to be reminded that 
their sudden decision last August to increase 
home production in order to meet the dollar 
shortage was in the nature of a volte face; that 
only a few months before they announced their 
“plan” they had turned down an identical one, 
and had refused in the House of Lords to 


endorse proposals which they regarded as 
“‘jmpracticable.”’ 
When, in the face of these facts, Mr. 


Morrison claims that in pursuing this “‘imprac- 
ticable’”” programme his Government is “the 
first peace-time Government for generations to 
support the full expansion of agriculture not 
only with words but with deeds,”’ it is well that 
the facts should be pointed out. Nobody wishes 
the welfare of agriculture to become once again 
the plaything of Party politics, and least of all 
those who have in the past consistently sup- 
ported that policy of assured markets and 
rational prices which alone, according to Mr. 
Morrison, ‘“‘is enabling all this progress to be 
made.’’ There is no reason to suppose that the 
Government are not doing all that is adminis- 
tratively possible to make a success of the plan 
which they have been persuaded by stress of 
circumstances to adopt, and Mr. Morrison is 
quite right to point out to agricultural workers 
that they now have the benefit of the best and 
latest scientific advice, of new and often revolu- 
tionary techniques (such as artificial insemina- 
tion) and of many labour-saving devices such 
as combine-harvesters and milking machines. 

It is less than a year since the plan was 
set on foot, and in spite of what Mr. Morrison 
calls ‘‘the splendid response last August to the 
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Government’s appeal” it is evident that he is 
not entirely satisfied. One reason may well be 
found in the figures of production per man 
employed. In spite of all the improvements of 
the past ten years production per man per hour 
is only 3. per cent. greater to-day (according to 
Professor A. W. Ashby) than it was in the years 
1937-9, and when the shorter working week and 
paid holidays are taken into account, produc- 
tion per man per year is actually 2 per cent. less 
than it was ten years ago. There are no doubt 
special circumstances to be taken into consider- 
ation at the moment quite apart from the bad 
tendency, of which Mr. Morrison speaks, to talk 
as if work is something to be avoided, and as 
if shorter and shorter hours are always a sign of 
progress. A time when ‘“‘all sorts of methods” 


BPBABAABAABAAAAAAMM2— 


| HAD NOT KNOWN 


THOUGHT the day as empty as a drum, 
Devoid of grace. 
I had not known that with the eve would come 
Your laughing face 
To make a glory at my sombre door, 
Lighting the dreary hours that went before. 


You were a clean wind blowing from the north, 
You were a wind come singing from the south, 
You were a lantern swinging back and forth, 
You were a bright kiss from a candid mouth, 
You were a lovely bud with full reprieve 

From sunless morn to blossom in the eve. 


I had not known that eve could be so glad, 
The dusk so bright, 
That through the arid desert day I had 
Travelled aright; 
I had not known grim tasks and thankless words 
Could bring a forest and a nest of birds. 
AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. 


BBA BPA AAAAAAMA22™ 


are being used to fill up labour shortages is 
hardly a fair sample. Disorganisation has also 
been introduced by the failure of imported sup- 
plies of feeding-stuffs—which Mr. Morrison 
attributes to world harvests and the policy of 
foreign governments—to keep pace with the 
possibilities of livestock expansion. Further, 
there is need for prudence at present in the 
over-cropping of arable and the latest grass 
improvement campaign is only just getting 
under way. These hindrances to full efforts 
must be taken into account, and the Govern- 
ment, while wisely encouraging both farmers 
and workers, will do well to remove them as 
soon as they possibly can. 


FATAL YEW AGAIN 

HE recent death from yew-poisoning of 

seven beach donkeys at Bridlington recalls 
a story of W. H. Hudson’s. A coal-hawker with 
a round through some Wiltshire villages owned 
a train of nine pack donkeys. These donkeys 
he used to feed by turning them at night into 
farmers’ fields. But one evening he decided to 
give them a change, in the lush grass of a 
churchyard—where he found them the follow- 
ing morning all dead from yew poisoning. It is 
noteworthy that several kinds of animals seem 
to have no sure instinct to guard them against 
the virulent nature of a tree which is (unlike 
laburnum) indigenous to this country. Scarcely 
a summer passes without reports of valuable 
cattle having broken into some wood where 
they fed to their own destruction, and even 
birds are numbered among the victims. The 
fitness of the slow-growing, shade-tolerant yew 
to make hedges for a park in London (where the 
leaves, persistent for some years, seem likely to 
suffer from the foul atmosphere) was recently 
in dispute, but at least there is less risk of 
poisoning livestock in a great city. Fortunate 
yew to be British-born! If Taxus baccata were 
“another of those dismal alien conifers,’’ with- 
out any sentimental or historical attributes, its 
virulence might lead to bans and extirpation. 
But the tree which made longbows and still 
ranks as the hardest of softwoods (far harder 
than most of our hardwoods), which is a 
conifer though it bears no cone, which is 
poisonous yet loved—such a tree should surely 
have its place among the English eccentrics, 
even though it also grows abroad. 
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THE VETS’ BILL 

HE main proposals of the Veterinary Sup 

geons’ Bill are generally agreed. Many 
more vets are needed, as well as the building up 
of a more highly qualified profession based op 
greater opportunities for the first-rate man, 
Wider outlook and more efficient technica] 
training is to be secured by bringing in the 
Universities, and providing a five-year course 
with adequate clinical facilities and more nearly 
resembling the curriculum for students of humay 
medicine. There is some doubt whether an out. 
put of 220 graduates per year—which is 50 more 
than at present—will produce sufficient young 
veterinary surgeons to tackle expected develop. 
ments in the eradication of bovine tuberculosis, 
but for the moment the number is fixed by the 
available facilities for training. The Bill provides 
for the registration by the Royal Veterinary 
College of all practitioners at present unregis- 
tered. These ‘“‘unqualified’’ men, as we ex. 
plained last week, would be subject to the 
discipline of the College, but would not be 
allowed to use the title of ‘‘ veterinary surgeon,” 
What should they be called? The Bill proposes 
to call them ‘‘veterinary practitioners.’’ The 
fully qualified profession, however, objects, and 
Lord Huntingdon, speaking for the Government 
in the House of Lords, found the alternative 
suggestion of ‘‘animal practitioners’’ to be 
‘slightly ridiculous.’’ The need for a clear 
distinction is no empty one, however, as other 
professions insisting on educational, technical, 
and ethical qualifications in their members have 
proved in the past. 


A FORBIDDEN PARADISE 


HERE scarcely lives a man. with soul so 

dead that he does not love a railway engine, 
When an express comes thundering through a 
station there is not an eye that does not watch 
it entranced till it disappears into the distance, 
leaving a little whirlwind of waste paper on the 
line behind it. Yet there are many who have 
this poetical feeling and yet cannot understand 
the intense longing of small boys to observe and 
read the numbers of engines. To the grown-up 
this pursuit makes little appeal, but the small 
boy combines with the thrill of the romantic 
the collector’s more practical and statistical 
passion, witness the fact that 250 boys, many 
of them from far away in other counties, have 
made a habit of visiting Tamworth station at 
week-ends to “‘spot’’ the engines that pass by. 
This would have appeared no more than an 
amiable weakness had not some enthusiasts 
grown too high-spirited and made themselves a 
nuisance. The many must now pay for the mis- 
deeds of the few, as is often the case in an unjust 
world, and a number of main line stations in the 
London Midland Region will now be closed 
against the watchers of trains. The station- 
master of Tamworth stands with a flaming 
sword at the gates of Paradise. 


THE JUMPING FROG 


“DON’T see no p’ints about that frog that’s 

any better’n any other frog.’’ So said the 
gentleman in Mark Twain’s story of The Cele- 
brated Jumping Frog, and such may well have 
been the opinion of the undergraduates of the 
University of California when they first caught 
the frog now world-famous as Heliotrope. How- 
ever, there soon was apparent about Heliotrope’s 
jumping a certain je ne sais quoi which differen- 
tiated him from others of his race, and they 
hopefully entered him for the frog-jumping 
championship on the following day. There he 
abundantly justified himself: before 10,000 frog- 
fans he won the championship with 11 ft. 5 ins., 
and put 200 dollars into the pockets of his 
discoverer. They justly claim that he is a 
natural champion, since they had no time to 
train him. When they have taught him the 
Western roll or the Eastern cut-off, or what 
corresponds in the frog world to those niceties 
of jumping, there is no knowing what he may 
accomplish. And yet it is always dangerous to 
meddle with natural and instinctive genius. 
Heliotrope may not take kindly to Olympic 
methods of education, and it is on the whole 
pleasanter to think of him jumping from pure 
lightness of heart as he did in his native marsh. 
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EARLY MORNING HAZE AMONG THE DORSET HILLS 
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G. F. Allen 


A COUNTRYMAN’ S NOTES 


query I made in these Notes recently when I 

asked the opinion of readers as to the rarity 
or otherwise of the hawfinch. The result goes 
to prove that, though these finches are far from 
common, there are cerva:n circumscribed areas 
in Surrey, Sussex, Berkshire, Middlesex and 
Scotland where a pair, or several pairs, 
nest regularly every year. The great majority 
of the people who have written to me about 
hawfinches live within a radius of 25 miles 
or less of London, and it seems that, though the 
bird is not quite suburban in its habitat, it likes 
to live within easy distance of the Metropolis. 
Many of these correspondents point out that the 
reason for the presence of hawfinches appears 
always to be the hornbeam, a not particularly 
common tree which produces seeds that form the 
birds’ main diet. The hawfinch seems to be a 
particularly shy and retiring bird, since a Perth- 
shire correspondent, who reports that he had a 
colony of some twelve to fifteen in his garden 
every winter, states that they could be seen only 
from the windows of the house, and that if any- 
one walked down the lawn to obtain a closer 
view, there was never a glimpse of them in 
the branches of the trees overhead. 


* * 
* 


# pines Scottish correspondent states that his 
hawfinches were winter visitors only, but 
other readers state that pairs arrive regularly 
every spring to nest in their gardens. The haw- 
finch, therefore, like others of the finch tribe, 


I HAVE received a number of replies to a 


seems to be one of those birds which are not 
classed as real migrants by ornithologists, but 
which do migrate to a certain extent. The half- 
regularly 


dozen or more that I saw every 


Major C. s JARVIS 


autumn in my garden in Sinai were undoubtedly 
migrants, since they arrived at the same time as 
the other recognised migratory varieties, stayed 
in the garden for three to four days only and 
then disappeared. Since the hawfinch is not a 
regular resident in Egypt, Syria or Palestine, 

these birds presumably came from Europe. 

* * 
os 

ONE of my books on birds, which incident- 
ally are rather out of date, mentions that 
the chaffinch and the greenfinch migrate. Poss- 
ibly the British birds do stay in this country 
throughout the year, but for fourteen years I 
saw greenfinches in twenties and thirties every 
autumn, and one of the most noticeable of all the 
migratory flights in Sinai was that of the chaf- 
finches. One would walk, one morning in mid- 
October, into the desert garden, which the 
previous day had been empty of all birds except 
the ubiquitous sparrow, and find it alive with 
hen chaffinches. There were usually two or 
three big flights of these birds during the month, 
none of them staying for more than a few days, 
and then approximately a fortnight after the last 
pack of hens had gone on their way the cock 
birds would arrive in flocks. Never at any time 
did I see the two sexes together during the 
migration. In one of my books I comment on 
this method of travel and mention that it was 
also adopted by some of the British officials of 
the Egyptian service, who during the leave 
season sent their wives and families home by a 
secondary shipping line or cargo ship, following 
later in a first-class mail boat, where they posed 


as unattached males. Since it 
established custom when I first went to the 
country I do not know whether it was the 
chaffinches or the officials who originated the 
idea. 


was an old- 


* * 
* 


HAVE received a reprimand, which in the 

military parlance of to-day is generally 
known as a “raspberry,” from a major-general, 
no less, for stating in a recent Note concerning 
Lord Kitchener’s call for recruits in 1914 that, 
as the result of the shortage of uniforms, many 
battalions paraded with men wearing bowlers. 
The reprimand, which I have entered up in my 
defaulter sheet (in military circles an entry is 
always written upwards), is as follows: 

Shade of the Honble. William Coke ! 

Your Note on Kitcheneyr’s fierce look 

Contains a painful modern howler 

Calling Coke’s noble hat a ‘‘ bowler.”’ 

The word comes as a dreadful shock 

To wearers of the Billycock. 

Now that I have been compelled by higher 
authority to give the matter fuller attention, 
I do not know that I like the word “‘billycock”’ 
very much better than I do the painful ‘‘ bowler,” 
but, after all, I am not certain that the hat itself 
is worthy of anything particularly eulogistic. 
The best one can say for it is that the later 
models are a slight improvement on those worn 
in the ’80s and ’90s, but this is not much of a 
testimonial, since the billycock or bowler of 
fifty years ago was certainly the most ghastly 
and unsightly head-dress that male humanity 
has worn since the days of the Pharaohs. When 
I look through an old family photograph album, 
I wonder how it was that any of my uncles ever 
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found a woman stout-hearted enough to marry 
him, or, for that matter, why my mother 
selected my father. At the same time, one has 
to ask oneself if one looks much more attractive 
in the soft black felt of to-day : in the upturned 
curled brim variety the wearer resembles 


a Government official and nothing else, and in 
the down-turned type it is necessary to possess 
a particularly open and ingenuous countenance 
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to escape being mistaken for a black marketeer. 

When one explores authoritative avenues 
in search of the derivation of the word “‘billy- 
cock,’’ it does not seem to be at all certain that 
Mr. William Coke was the inventor of the head- 
gear. Most of the dictionaries and authorities 
I have examined state that a billycock is a soft 
felt hat with a wide brim dating back to 1721 
and ‘“‘cocked in the manner of a bully or 


1948 


swell, i.e. bully-cocked.’”’ Only Brewer’s Phrase 
and Fable says that the hat was first worn b 
Billy Coke (Hon. William Coke) at Holkham 
shooting parties in 1850. I hope Mr. Coke found 
it comfortable and a suitable hat for taking 
high birds against a westering sun. Personally, 
I have never shot in a billycock or bowler, and 
if I did I should not expect to be invited to that 
shoot again. 


REBUILDING THE TEMPLE 


LANS for the restoration of the Temple, 
Posie: suffered so severely under air bom- 

bardment, have now reached an advanced 
stage. The two societies and their architects, 
acting in friendly co-operation, have decided on 
the ground plan and the general character of the 
reconstructed buildings; and although it may 
be years before all is complete, much work has 
already been done, not merely in preparation 
for rebuilding, but in actual restoration of the 
less severely damaged blocks. In those parts 
where total destruction has taken place, some 
modifications will be made in the arrangement 
of buildings, so as to give better lighting and 
more convenient access: to have reproduced 
exactly the haphazard and congested lay-out of 
Elm Court and Fig Tree Court, charming though 
some of the destroyed buildings were, would only 
have been justified if all had possessed architec- 
tural distinction. But no far-reaching changes 
are to be made, and the old courts will be rebuilt 
to the old scale and in conformity with the 
surviving ranges. 
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1—THE HALL OF THE MIDDLE 
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TEMPLE BEFORE 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


The worst damage to the older buildings 
occurred in the courts lying between the two 
halls (Fig. 13). The Cloisters and the south 
range of Pump Court (Fig. 7) have gone, and Elm 
Court and the little Fig Tree Court are hardly 
recognisable. Nothing is left of the old Crown 
Office Row; and of the Lamb Building of 1667, 
which straddled Tanfield Court between the 
Temple church and the Inner Temple hall, only 
the entrance doorway has been preserved. The 
Lamb Building was an enclave of the Middle 
Temple in Inner Temple territory. After the 
Great Fire of 1666 the Inner Temple found 
difficulty in rebuilding what had been destroyed, 
and the plot of ground in Tanfield Court on 
which the Lamb Building was erected was sold 
to the Middle Temple to help to provide badly 
needed funds. It has been decided not to rebuild 
this block, and an exchange of ground has been 
arranged, so that in future Tanfield Court will be 
left open to show both the new Inner Temple 
hall and library and the south side of the church 
to better advantage. 


1 


THE WAR. The screen has 


been seriously, but not irreparably, damaged 





2.—IN FOUNTAIN COURT 


The halls of both societies were damaged 
and both libraries were destroyed. Of the Inner 
Temple hall, a Perpendicular Gothic building 
in Portland stone, no more than the outer walls 
remain. It dated only from 1870 and was one 
of the buildings designed by Sydney Smirke 
during his long tenure of the office of Surveyor 
ofthe Inner Temple. The east end of the Middle 
Temple hall was badly damaged and the outer 
covering of the roof burnt, but by a miracle 
the Elizabethan hammer-beam roof below it 
escaped. The elaborately carved screen and 
gallery (Fig. 1) were shattered, but it will be 
possible to reconstruct them, using most of the 
original woodwork. Fortunately, the fine 
armorial glass had been removed from the 
windows. 

Work on the restoration of the Middle 
Temple hall 1s making good progress. New 
stone mullions have been inserted in the win- 
dows and the glass is already back. The east 
end is now being reconstructed. The hall was 
built between 1562 and 1570, but the exterior 
underwent a good deal of alteration in the early 
years of last century, when additions were made 
to the east end, so that there was no need im 
reconstructing this end to reproduce exactly the 
old design, and in fact the opportunity is being 
taken to replan the kitchen arrangements, 
redesign the servery and heighten the rooms 
above it, and to introduce a new staircase at 
the north end. In this process the east wall in 
Middle Temple Lane is being heightened a little 
and the rebuilt window in the east gable of the 
hall has its sill a foot or two higher. It is hoped 
before long to have part of the hall in use again. 
Unfortunately, through long exposure to the 
weather, some of the wall posts of the roof have 
been attacked by dry rot and will need treat- 
ment. But when all is done, the interior of this 
splendid Elizabethan hall will be as it was before 
the war, indeed as it was when Twelfth Night 
was performed in it a few months after Shake- 
speare’s original production at the Globe. 
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3.—THE CLOISTERS BEFORE THE WAR 


Mr. Edward Maufe is architect to the Middle Temple, 
having succeeded the late Mr. Clyde Young, with 
whom he had previously acted as consultant. The Inner 
Temple buildings are in the charge of Mr. Hubert 
Worthington, who is exhibiting a preliminary model of them 
in the architectural room at the Royal Academy. The plan 
for the rebuilding now agreed on has called for very close 
collaboration, without which it would not have been possible 
to secure a harmonious result, since the area in which most 
rebuilding has to be done is where the properties of the two 
inns dovetail into one another (Fig. 14). 

Pump Court, with its arcaded cloister at the east end, was 
one of the best of the old courts; its brick buildings were 
erected after the fire of 1679, in which the Middle Temple 
suffered more severely than in 1666. The south side and east 
end of the court will be rebuilt almost as before, but the design 
of the cloister building will be altered in two respects. The 
old building had eight arches, and a brick parapet had been 
substituted for the original eaves cornice (Fig. 3). Mr. Maufe 
considered that the new elevation would be improved with 
the cornice replaced, and suggested reducing the number of 


| arches and windows from eight to seven, so as to give a 


centre to the front (Fig. 6). Subsequently, an elevation and 
plan, initialled by Sir Christopher Wren, were found among 
the Middle Temple archives, showing that it had been the 
original intention to have seven arches. We have been 
kindly permitted to reproduce the drawing (Fig. 4), which 
was unknown to the editors of the Wren Societv volumes: 
Much of the rebuilding of the Temple after the fires of 
1666 and 1679 was put into the hands of Nicholas Barbon, 
the speculative builder, whose activities have been described 
by Mr. Summerson in his Georgian London. But over the 
cloister building Wren was consulted. The plans (probably 
Barbon’s) were submitted to him, and in his report dated 
September 24, 1680, he made severe criticisms of the proposed 
building as ‘“‘too weake and insufficient.’’ The pillars were 
too slender to carry a wall of three storeys and “too wide 
asunder either for beauty or necessary strength’’; ‘‘the 
floores are too wide for the strength of the walls and will 
shake’’; the chimneys would be dangerous ‘‘ being layd upon 
Brestsummers of Deale and against partitions of deale 
timber.’’ He proceeded to make detailed recommendations for 





5—LOOKING NORTH THROUGH THE CLOISTERS. 
(Right) 6—MR. MAUFE’S ELEVATION FOR THE 
EAST SIDE OF THE CLOISTERS. The number of arches 


is reduced to seven and the eaves cornice is reinstated 
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4.—WREN’S ELEVATION AND PLAN FOR THE CLOISTER BUILDING 
(1680). As shown in Fig. 3 the seven arches were increased to eight 




















7.—PUMP COURT TO-DAY, 


the pillars and arches, heights of rooms and 
widths of walls, and suggested that there should 
be ‘‘a middle Rowe of Dorick pillars of stone . . . 
to divide the Cloyster belowe into a double 
Walke and to support the floores and par- 
titions.”” Wren’s suggestions were adopted, 
including the middle row of pillars (Fig. 5), but 
for some unexplained reason the number of 
arches was increased from seven to eight. 
South of Pump Court, Elm Court will be 
enlarged to the approximate size of Pump Court 
and will be closed eastward by the end of the 
new hall of the Inner Temple; the little Fig Tree 
Court will disappear. The most important 
alteration contemplated will take place south of 
Elm Court on the site of the old Crown Office 
Row and at its junction with the 19th-century 
Harcourt Building. In return for the site of the 
Lamb Building in Tanfield Court the Inner 
Temple is ceding to the Middle Temple some 





9 and 10.—DOORWAYS OF No. 4 AND No. 5 KING’S BENCH 
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LOOKING WEST. (Right) 8.—IN KING’S BENCH WALK, 


BEEN COMPLETELY RESTORED 


ground opposite the east end of Middle Temple 
hall, which will allow for the formation of a 
small three-sided court to be called New Lamb 
Court. The east range will belong to the Inner 
Temple and will be pierced by an archway 
leading eastward to the Inner Temple terrace. 
Mr. Maufe and Mr. Worthington are working to 
an agreed design, which with its brick elevations 
of four storeys and sashed windows will conform 
closely with the work of Wren’s age. The east 
side of this building, which will replace the old 
Crown Office Row, is seen on the left of Mr. 
Worthington’s model (Fig. 11). Two wings of 
unequal length project eastward, the south wing 
being kept shallow, so as not to obstruct the 
view of the new hall and library from the 
gardens. 

The destruction of the 19th-century hall, 
library and Parliament Chamber has given Mr. 
Worthington an opportunity of completely 
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SHOWING No. 4, WHICH HAS RECENTLY 


redesigning this part of the Inner Temple. The 
new hall will be built on the site of the old one, 
and will incorporate at its west end the 14th- 
century buttery, which survived both the 19th- 
century rebuilding of the hall and the bombing, 
Continuing eastward from the hall and turning 
north opposite the end of Paper Buildings, to 
link up with the Mitre Court Buildings, will be 
a range containing the Treasurer’s offices, the 
Parliament Chamber and the library, the last 
placed at second-floor level, and planned as a 
series of intercommunicating reading rooms, 
with the book stacks housed in the roof and 
extending over the hall. The elevations will 
be in brick, broken at intervals by projecting 
bays. 

For the hall a change to stone is suggested, 
so that it may be given special emphasis and 
stand out in the view from the Embankment 
across the gardens. There is much to be said 




















WALK (1678). 


BOTH WERE UNDAMAGED 
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11.—MODEL OF THE PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS OF THE INNER TEMPLE, DESIGNED BY MR. HUBERT WORTHINGTON. 
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From left to right: A new Crown Office Row, Hall and Library. The model is exhibited in the Architectural Room at the Royal Academy 


for breaking into Portland stone, and for provid- 
ing a contrast with the red brick on either side. 
Indeed, some might have preferred the contrast 
to have been carried still farther in respect of 
scale and treatment as well as materials. The 
windows for the hall as shown on the model 
seem hardly generous enough. But as yet the 
designs for the elevations are still under con- 
sideration, and the model is not intended to be 
final. 

With the removal of 
the Lamb Building, Tanfield 
Court will be unobstructed, 
and here the use of stone for 
the hall will be particularly 
appropriate opposite the 
church. At the east end of 
the court Mr. Worthington 
has set three arched open- 
ings on an axis which will 
provide a long west to east 
vista from Pump Court under 
the Cloisters across Tanfield 
Court and out to the door- 
way of No. 2, King’s Bench 
Walk. The elevation facing 
King’s Bench Walk is de- 
signed in sympathy with it, 
but the functions of the new 
building ruled out the 
arrangement of a series of 
doorways and __ staircases 
which is traditional in the 
Inns of Court. The project- 
ing bays, by giving relief, 
will save the elevations from 
monotony. Mitre Court Buildings, a restrained 
classic range of 1830 designed by Smirke, will 
form the link between new and old. The 
western half of the block was destroyed, but is 
to be rebuilt as before. This stone facade 
always provided a welcome contrast, and it is 
good to know that it is to be retained. 

In both inns much restoration work has 
already been carried out, more than is apparent 
to the casual visitor. A good deal has been done 
by the Middle Temple in Essex Court, Brick 





Court, and Plowden Buildings. 
Temple 130 sets of chambers have been 
brought into use again. Paper Buildings have 
been thoroughly repaired. In King’s Bench 


In the Inner 


Walk, where the damage was much more severe 
and several of the buildings were gutted, it has 
been found possible to preserve the original 
fagades by tying them to new walls run up 
behind them. No. 4 isa most successful example 





12.—PAPER BUILDINGS AND THE WROUGHT-IRON GATES GIVEN TO 
THE INNER TEMPLE BY GRAY’S INN IN 1730 


of rehabilitation (Fig. 8). Apart from the stair- 
case and several of the fine old panelled rooms, 
the interior is practically new; yet from outside 
there are no signs of this drastic but necessary 
operation apart from the ambiguous evidence of 
freshly painted windows. No. 6 is now under- 
going similar treatment. No. 1 will have to be 
rebuilt from the ground. Here only the door- 
way has been saved. By good fortune all the 
fine late 17th-century brick doorways of King’s 
Bench Walk have been preserved. Two are 





illustrated in Figs. 9 and 10. The handsome 
stone piers with their vases flanking the gates 
on the Terrace have been carefully repaired. 
(Fig. 12). These lovely wrought-iron gates, dated 
1730, were a gift to the Inner Temple from 
Gray’s Inn. 

The Middle Temple library in the south-west 
corner of the Temple precinct is to be rebuilt from 
a design by Mr. Maufe. At present the books 
are housed in a temporary 
building in Brick Court. 

The restoration of the 
Temple Church is in the 
hands of Mr. W. H. Godfrey. 
Both choir and Round were 
burnt out, and the structure 
seriously damaged, but the 
13th-century vaulting of the 
choir did not collapse. The 
pillars were cracked and 
scaled by the heat of the 
flames, and it has been neces- 
sary both in the choir and 
Round to insert reinforced 
concrete supports on tempor- 
ary brick piers to prevent 
collapse. At present only 
preliminary repair work has 
been done. Windows have 
been reglazed, and it is 
hoped to obtain a licence to 
rebuild the damaged north 
wall of the choir. It is hoped 
before long to have the choir 
in use in its present shored- 
up state and to restore the 
Round first and then the choir later. Unfortu- 
nately the effigies of the Templars, now bricked 
up, suffered serious damage, and many of 
the later monuments were destroyed. The 
Master’s House, which like the church belongs 
jointly to both inns, is to be rebuilt to the old 
design but with the interior more conveniently 
planned. 





The third article on Blandford, Dorset, will 
appear next week. 
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13 and 14.—PLANS OF THE NORTHERN HALF OF THE TEMPLE, SHOWING (left) BUILDINGS DESTROYED BY BOMBING AND 
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(right) THE PROPOSED REBUILDING SCHEME 
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RELICS OF 
“BELTED WILL” 
HOWARD 


By CHARLES OMAN 


WICE within recent years the Victoria and Albert Museum 

has acquired pieces of great artistic interest which seem to 

be relics of one of the most picturesque characters of 

Elizabethan and early Stuart times. In neither case was the 

connection suspected at the time of purchase, but in both the 
funds were provided mainly from the Murray Bequest. 

The first of these relics is a gold rosary, which was probably 
the property of Lord William Howard, “‘ Belted Will,” the third 
son of the fourth Duke of Norfolk. He was born on December 19, 
1563, and his mother did not long survive his birth. His father 
soon took as his second wife Elizabeth Leybourne, widow of 
Thomas, Lord Dacre of Gilsland, who was one of the most 
important barons in the north-west, and whose children on their 
mother’s re-marriage became the wards of the Duke. The latter 
mapped out a scheme of marriages with his own kin which would 
have secured that the ample Dacre heritage would not go outside 
the family. Death frustrated some of these plans, but Lord William 
married Lady Elizabeth Dacre on October 28, 1577, and then, 
being still under fourteen years of age, went up to Cambridge to 
complete his education. 

It was long, however, before Lord William was destined to 
enjoy his bride’s share of the Dacre inheritance, as on the death 
of her brother it was claimed by uncles. The fact was that both 


1.—LORD WILLIAM HOWARD—* BELTED WILL”: A 

PORTRAIT BY CORNELIUS JANSEN. (Right) 2.—LORD 

WILLIAM HOWARD’S WIFE, TO WHOM HE WAS 

MARRIED AT THE AGE OF 13. ALSO BY CORNELIUS 
JANSEN 


Lord William and his Dacre rivals were from the point of view of 
Queen Elizabeth undesirables, and she was mainly interested in 
seeing that neither claimant obtained what he wanted. The 
Dacres had remained consistently faithful to the Church of Rome 
and had got themselves deeply involved in treasonable activities. 
Lord William, though strictly loyal, had rendered himself subject 
to suspicion by joining the Church of Rome in 1584. He suffered 
three terms of detention in the Tower between 1585 and 1589. It 
was not until the last year of Elizabeth’s reign that he got undis- 
puted possession of his wife’s inheritance, and then only by paying 
£10,000 for the redemption of supposed Royal rights over it. 

With the accession of the Stuarts his career entered an entirely 
new phase. As a Roman Catholic he had been long excluded from 
office, but in 1618 he was appointed one of the Commissioners of 
the Borders. He thoroughly enjoyed his new status as a great 
Border baron. He set about modernising his seat, Naworth Castle, 
Cumberland, and collected about him a good library, works of art 
and objects of antiquarian interest. This pleasant existence was 
destined to last until 1640, and for the period from 1612 we are 
well posted, thanks to his Household Book, published in 1878. 

In 1934 a visitor brought the rosary, which is composed 
of fifty round (Ave) beads, six lozenge-shaped (Pater) beads, and 
a large melon-shaped one, to the Victoria and Albert Museum for 
an opinion. Each of the small beads was engraved on each side 
with a saint whose name was inscribed round the edge. The larger 
beads were engraved with religious subjects. The rosary was fully 
described in Archaeologia, LX XXV, in a paper of which I was part 
author. It was there shown that the rosary was English work of 
about 1500 with the exception of the two beads immediately 
below the lozenge with the crucifix nearly at the top on the right- 
hand side in the illustration (Fig. 3). These two beads are obvi- 
ously rather later in date and the names on the edge are engraved 
in italics instead of black letters. One bead shows a female holding 
a palm and with an ox and a well beside her. The margin tells that 
this is St. Endelient, of whom this is the only known representa- 
tion. On the back of the bead is the crucified child, St. William of 
Norwich. The other bead shows on one side a pilgrim and on the 
other a hermit. The marginal inscriptions show that both saints 
bore the name of William. One is clearly the pilgrim St. William 
of Rochester, but the identity of the other is still open to discussion. 

The credit for discovering the connecting link between these 
four saints is due to the late Canon G. H. Doble. St. Endelient is 
the patron saint-of the village of St. Endellion, near Wadebridge, 
in Cornwall. She was one of the numerous saintly offspring of 
King Brychan, but the only authority for her legend is a manu- 
script poem in the University Library, Cambridge. It was com- 
posed by Nicholas Roscarrock, a Cornish gentleman who gradu- 
ated from Exeter College, Oxford, in 1568. He joined the Church 


3.—GOLD ROSARY, PROBABLY THE PROPERTY OF 
“BELTED WILL.” (Inset) 4.——-THE BEDINGFIELD 
PATEN, 1518-19 














of Rome a few years later and was imprisoned 
several times in the Tower (and racked) because 
he belonged to an organisation for sheltering 
priests. _We do not know at what date he met 
Lord William, but he came to live at Naworth 
in 1607 and stayed until his death in 1633. 

Though no tradition has survived regarding 
the rosary, it does not seem unfair to regard the 
appearance together of Roscarrock’s obscure 
Cornish patron saint with those of Lord William 
as constituting strong presumptive evidence 
that it is a relic of their long-enduring friendship. 
The family from whom the museum bought the 
rosary was descended from Lord William. 

On October 29, 1947, the Victoria and 
Albert Museum bought at Christie’s, with the 
aid of a contribution from the National Art 
Collections Fund, a silver-gilt chalice (Fig. 5) 
and paten (Fig. 4) bearing the London hall-mark 
for 1518-19. These rare and beautiful relics first 
came to light in 1905 when they were sold at 
Christie’s by Sir Henry Bedingfield, Bart., of 
Oxburgh Hall, Norfolk. There is no reason for 
rejecting the statements that they had been long 
in the possession of this ancient family, but the 
suggestion that they had belonged to Sir Henry 
Bedingfield (1511-83), who was one of the first 
to declare for Mary on the death of Edward VI, 
will not bear investigation. 

On the foot of the chalice, thrice repeated, 
are the initials EH tied by a knot. The 
character of the engraving would accord with 
a date 1550-1600. If we search the pedigree of 
Bedingfield, of Oxburgh, for an alliance which 
would have provided these initials we are very 
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5.—THE BEDINGFIELD SILVER-GILT 
CHALICE 
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soon rewarded. Sir Henry Bedingfield, great- 
grandson of Queen Mary’s supporter, married 
firstly Elizabeth, daughter of Lord William 
Howard, of Naworth, and secondly Elizabeth, 
daughter of Peter Hoghton, alderman of 
London. It would seem safe to exclude Eliza- 
beth Hoghton, since the character of the engrav- 
ing would hardly allow a date much after 1600. 

Little is known of Elizabeth Howard 
beyond that she left one son. It is probable that 
she was dead by 1607, when her young brother 
Francis received the Royal permission to travel 
abroad for three years in the care of Henry 
Bedingfield. The Household Book shows that 
the Howards and Bedingfields remained on the 
friendliest terms; so it is easy to believe that a 
chalice engraved with the initials of a beloved 
first wife would have been .cherished by Sir 
Henry Bedingfield, who long survived his 
father-in-law and who died in 1656 after suffer- 
ing imprisonment for the active part which he 
and his two sons had taken in the Civil War. 

There is an alternative which is worth con- 
sidering. The initials on the chalice would also 
suit Sir Henry Bedingfield’s mother-in-law, who 
might well have passed it on to her daughter. 
She was known to her contemporaries as 
“‘ Bessie with the braid apron’”’ in allusion to the 
breadth of her estates, a nickname which is 
fairly obvious. In his lifetime her husband 
appears to have been known as “ Bauld (bold) 
Willie,” and there appears to be some doubt as 
to the antiquity of ‘‘ Belted Will” Howard 
which has been perpetuated by Scott’s Lay of 
the Last Minstrel. 


THE SCORPIONS OF SHAIBAH 


route between Europe and the Far East 

has, in opening R.A.F. Station Shaibah to 
regular air traffic, brought a little colour into the 
lives of the men of one of Britain’s more irksome 
outposts. 

Shaibah, built after the first World War on 
the Western shore of the Persian Gulf, was 
intended as a base for aircraft to be used in 
defence of British holdings situated around the 
Gulf. It is an island outpost in a foreign land, 
for once outside the boundary of the aerodrome 
one is on alien soil. 

On arrival at Shaibah one is at once 
affected by the general drabness everywhere. 
There is a noticeable absence of trees or plants 
of any description. Domestic buildings and 
living quarters are mostly below ground level, 
with only their roofs in view; and like a great 
blanket over everything lies the dust. 

Fine and clinging, the dust has the colour 
of Portland cement. It puffs up with every 
footstep; it drifts continually over roads, run- 
ways, and perimeter tracks, keeping native 
labourers constantly employed in sweeping it 
back; and it floats in the air day and night, 
rising on occasions to a height of 10,000 feet. 
Only the infrequent torrential rainstorms can 
bring a temporary relief from the menace, bind- 
ing it into a particularly gluey type of mud. 

Most taking-off and landing at Shaibah 
takes place at night or early morning, as only at 
these times is the visibility sufficient to en- 
sure safety. By midday, although in sum- 
mer the temperature may have reached 120 
degrees F., the sun is often completely ob- 
scured. Even at night it is possible to fly at 
only 1,000 feet above the brilliant lights of 
the aerodrome flarepath and fail to notice 
them. Only a flyer can know the feeling of 
desolation brought about by inability to 
observe anything but murky darkness on 
arriving at a destination in such a lonely 
spot. In spite of the unenviable conditions 
under which they live and work, a staff of 
several hundred R.A.F. personnel maintain 
Shaibah as a highly efficient refuelling and 
maintenance station, servicing a heavy 
traffic of East- and West-bound passenger 
and freight aircraft of many types. 

The tour of duty is shorter than the 
average period of overseas service, but 
Shaibah has its ‘‘old hands.” The outside 
world would find their customs strange, 
their amusements unorthodox, but they 


[oe recent development of the trunk air 


By S. P. GEORGE 


have adapted themselves to fit their unusual 
surroundings. 

If the night temperature falls to 80 degrees 
F., the old hand complains of cold and seeks 
blankets for his bed. He finds the swimming- 
pool, Shaibah’s only green oasis, too nippy, 
when the visitor, just out from England, can 
remain immersed for an hour without his teeth 
chattering. It is a tactical error to pat his dog, 
or fuss his cat. Domestic pets are a rarity, and 
a necessary relief from boredom. The flight or 
section lucky enough to possess one will guard 
it jealously and frown upon any attempt at 
alienation of affection by outsiders. 

The old worry about keeping in touch with 
home is eased now for the man of Shaibah. 
Up-to-date newspapers are delivered regularly 
by understanding aircrews passing through, and 
his mail has been speeded up in a similar, though 
more official, manner. He can take an interest 
in sporting events and games, knowing that they 
were not finished and forgotten weeks before he 
knew of them. But it hasn’t always been so 
easy. His predecessors, between the wars, were 
forced by circumstances to find their own 
methods of passing time in leisure hours. They 
looked among the natural resources of the 
station, and what is probably the world’s 
queerest sport came into being. 

Scorpion fighting is still carried on at 





SCORPIONS IN COMBAT 


Shaibah, but an outsider with a liking for the 
macabre, and willing to accept the risk of future 
nightmares, will still find it extremely difficult 
to obtain admission to a contest. 

The scorpion is the unofficial banner of 
Shaibah. It is painted in the form of murals, 
enormous and amazingly lifelike, on the walls 
and ceilings of all messes. It is marked on gates 
and doors, and was once painted on every air- 
craft based there. Alive, it is a dangerous 
menace. The bite of a large scorpion can prove 
fatal, and that of quite an infant one will confine 
the victim to bed for at least two days. It has 
a nerve-racking habit of crawling into one’s 
shoes or clothing during the night, and he who 
dresses with abandon in the morning at Shaibah 
is courting disaster. 

The would-be owner of a station champion 
catches the largest scorpion he can find, and, 
keeping it in a tin box or bucket, feeds it on a 
diet of bread soaked with rum. It is said that 
everyone on the Shaibah staff has his fighting 
scorpion, and rumour has it that interest is not 
confined entirely to the men’s and sergeants’ 
messes, 

The ngnhting ring is a circle approximately 
two feet in diameter, surrounded by burning, 
petrol-soaked sand, or electric lights. Scorpions 
are allergic to light and to one another, so they 
have no alternative but to fight. Attempting to 
grip each other with their lobster-like claws, 
they belabour their opponent’s armoured body 
with the powerful tail sting. With a good 
grip an average scorpion can drive its sting 
into a broom-handle a quarter of an inch, 
and remove it for another stroke in a 
second. For amusement only, the scorpion 
is sometimes matched against the tarantula 
spider, another unpleasant denizen of the 
area. The tarantula’s only effective 
weapon is his speed. His poisonous bite 
» cannot affect the scorpion in his armour, 


© and he is soon worn down, falling victim 


at last to his opponent’s stabbing tail. 

There are other diversions at Shaibah 
in these more fortunate days. There is a 
cinema, with regular showings of reason- 
ably new films. Variety and play actors 
somehow arrive, perform and depart. The 
old traditions are being replaced by newer 
ideas; and in his underground billet among 
his pin-up girls, sheltering from the heat 
and swirling dust, the man of Shaibah is now 
an important link in the chain of Empire 
Communications. 
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THE ENGLISH IN PARIS 


By DENYS SUTTON 


HE affection of the English for Paris is of 
long standing. Throughout the ages Paris 
has stood for very definite concepts and 
ideas. She has meant much to Englishmen as 
a centre of liberty, of intellectual and personal 
freedom. The outward forms of the city, elegant 
and gracious, with their immediate appeal to the 
eye, have provoked constant response from 
writers, painters and simple visitors. The aim 
of the Exhibition, Huit Siécles de la Vie 
Britannique a Paris, organised by the French 
authorities and the British Council at the Musée 
Gallieva, Paris, which was opened by Princess 
Elizabeth on May 14 and which is to continue 
till August, is to give some impression of the 
strength of this affection and of the deep and 
subtle attachments between England and 
France. 

A definite pattern may be discerned in the 
history of our relations with Paris. Paris has 
never ceased to act as a stimulating force. At 
different times she has meant different things. 
Her appeal is varied; it has touched distinct 
levels of society. Of all her many aspects, Paris 
has become best known as the city of intellec- 
tual activity and of the art of life. During the 
Middle Ages Paris assumed a position as an 
intellectual capital of Europe, attracting to 
her University many of the most enterprising 
thinkers of the age: on the slopes of the 
Montagne Sainte-Geneviéve, a Duns Scotus or an 
Alexander de Hales, in collaboration with his 
French colleagues, formulated the principles of 
scholasticism. They worked within the frame- 
work of a common conception of the universe. 
This quality of providing a meeting-ground 
where different ideologies and points of view can 
achieve a synthesis has been a constant element 
in Parisian intellectual life. 

Even during the bitter period of the 
Hundred Years War the spell of Paris acted on 
the English. The Regent, John Duke of 
Bedford, was captivated by the exquisite minia- 
tures of the School of Paris, represented in this 
Exhibition by the celebrated Breviare de Salis- 
bury, executed in about 1433. From the very 
beginning, therefore, Paris was established as 
a centre of artistic life,diffusing her own par- 


2.—PORTRAIT OF JAMES II AND 
Pencil and grey wash. Anonymous. In the possession of H.M. the King 
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ticular styles of painting 
throughout Europe. 

A large part of this 
Exhibition is, as one 
would expect, devoted 
to the political relations 
between England and 
France as seen from the 
French capital. Natur- 
ally, Paris has witnessed 
the signing of many 
treaties and formed the 
scenes for political in- 
trigues. In many cases, 
the origins of these 
events and the ramifi- 
cations of past politics 
no longer interest us; we 
retain, rather, the mem- 
ories of the cultural re- 
lations between Paris 
and her English visitors. 
The reports-of the dip- 
lomatists are the quarry 
of historians; weremem- 
ber that such negoti- 
ations served to bring to 
Paris a Wyatt, a Hume 
or a Baring who has 
achieved celebrity as a 
writer. Yet even politi- 
cal affairs contained 
cultural consequences : 
the Royal marriages oc- 
casioned an exchange of 
works of art from one 
country to another; 
Clouet’s drawing of 
Henri III as a young 
man was sent to Lon- 
don for Elizabeth’s in- 
spection when his candi- 
dature for her hand was 
under consideration. 

The intricacy of the relations of Paris with 
the English world became more marked during 
the 17th century. Many souvenirs and portraits 
in this Exhibition recall the Jacobites and the 
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1.—JAMES HOWELL. Engraving by Mellan and Bosse. 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 


exiled court at St. Germain (Fig. 2). Rigaud 
painted not only the Duke of Berwick, but the 
Duke of Portland, the English Ambassador 
whose mission was to secure the expulsion of the 
Jacobites from Paris. It was 
characteristic of the intellectual 
curiosity of the age that through 
these difficult days Englishmen 
should have preserved their 
interest in French culture: 
Hobbes sent anonymous objec- 
tions to Descartes on _ his 
theories; James II was in con- 
tact with Port-Royal; and 
Henriette d’Angleterre encour- 
aged Racine and Boileau. It is 
this community of ideas, this 
interest in one another’s cultures 
which the Exhibition is designed 
to recall. Of the constant 
influx of French ideas into 
England, the Exhibition can do 
no more than hint; but the 
intimate connection, such as the 
similarities and differences be- 
tween the French and _ the 
English stage during the Restor- 
ation, needs little emphasis. 

In the 18th century Paris 
seemed more than ever another 
capital for the English. Paris, 
declared Arthur Young, “is the 
most eligible residence for such 
as prefer a great city.”” Hume 
or Gibbon, Chesterfield or 
Bolingbroke felt equally at 
home in the salons of Paris and 
in London. This intimacy was 
reflected in the delightful ex- 
change of correspondence be- 
tween Horace Walpole (Fig. 3) 
and Mme Du Deffand. Objects 
of all types evoke this period 
of Parisian life: | Boucher’s 
celebrated drawing of a nude, 
which was bought by Lord 
Spencer, or his sketch of 
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3.—PORTRAIT OF HORACE WALPOLE 


Drawing by Richardson. The Louvre, Paris 
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4.—GEORGE MOORE AU CAF 
By Edouard Manet. Private collection, 


D’Alembert in the Salon of Mme Geoffrin; 
Nattier’s portrait of Mme Geoffrin; Zoffany’s 
head of Garrick; Allan Ramsay’s portraits of 
Hume and Rousseau, which recall their cele- 
brated quarrel. 

The close intimacy between Paris and her 
English friends was only ruffled by the Revolu- 
tion and the Napoleonic wars. Even then 
Parisian events found eager observers: the 
evolution was watched by sympathisers and 
opponents; Quintin Crauford aided the Royal 
Family; Dr. Moore, Helene Williams and Tom 
Paine were with the revolutionaries. Paris her- 
self emerged under a different guise as the 
spearhead of new political theories : throughout 
the century she remained one of the major 
centres of political disturbance and debate, the 
breeding ground for new ideas. 

The journey to Paris was necessarily cur- 
tailed by the Napoleonic wars, though the 
numbers of visitors to Paris during the Peace of 
Amiens showed the city’s attraction. Once the 
war was over, they arrived in crowds, staring at 
the Parisians in the Tuileries, inspecting the 
Louvre and enjoying all the excitements of the 
city. Many souvenirs, drawings by Rowlandson, 
Girtin, Nash and others, recall the intense 
enthusiasm provoked by Paris ; Crome’s Boule- 
vards des Italiens was a spontaneous tribute. 

At this period, our influence on French art 
and literature was considerable. The new 
departures made by English architects and 
landscape gardeners had already taken effect in 
the 18th century. Now the influence ‘became 
more general. Kean, whose portrait by Dela- 
Croix is in the Exhibition, and the English theatre 
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were acclaimed by the Parisian 
avant-garde : they helped to shape 
the course of French drama. 
Scott’s novels were immediately 
successful, influencing the leading 
historians of the day, a Thierry or 
a Barante. Constable’s The Hay 
Wain, which was shown at the 
Salon of 1824, was a revelation to 
Delacroix; Géricault was fascin- 
ated by English life, by its horses 
and its boxers. 


Above all, Byron (Fig. 5) won 
the hearts of the Parisian public. 
Byronism, in the form of Dandy- 
ism, was to prove one of the main 
English contributions to Parisian 
life for a generation; the Milord 
of the Age of Reason became the 
eccentric and the dandy of the 
Second Empire. A generation of 
Parisians were modelled them- 
selves on the English aristocrat 
with his passion for horses and for 
sport, with his follies and eccen- 
tricities. The Marquess of Hertford, 
Lord Henry Seymour and their 
compatriots were to take their 
natural place on the terrace of 
Tortoni’s or in the Café Anglais. 
Their réle in French life was 
reflected in fiction, in 
the novels of Bourget 
and the Goncourts. 
Politically, the century wit- 
nessed a greater rapprochement 
between the two _ countries. 
Despite friction over colonial 
affairs, the German menace neces- 
sitated a greater degree of mutual 
understanding. The visits of 
Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consort, the exhibitions and, 
above all, the personality of 
Edward VII, went towards the 
formation of the Entente Cordiale. 
Jovial, shrewd and _pleasure- 
loving, Edward never forgot the 
need for Franco-British friend- 
ship: during his memorable visit 
of 1903 he expressed his delight 
at returning to a city where he 
was treated “‘exactement si j’étais 
‘ | chez moi.” This evolution of the 
Entente, which is illustrated by 
documents, prints and 
photographs, was con- 
firmed in the sacrifices 





E 
Paris 
of two wars. 
One result of the Napoleonic 
wars had been to confirm Paris as 
an artistic centre. English painters 
came to Paris to study as they do 
now. Thackeray, though a man of 
letters, worked in the studios of 
Paris, sending entertaining accounts 
of his experiences to London. In 
a curious way, Paris exercised a 
decisive influence on three writers : 
Hazlitt, Thackeray and George 
Moore realised during their stay in 
Paris that they were destined to 
write, not to paint. The young men 
who came to Paris to study were 
not necessarily grouped round the 
University, as in the Middle Ages: 
they worked on their own or in 
studios, in the atmosphere evoked 
by George du Maurier in Tvilby. 
During the ‘nineties, English 
writers and artists, George Moore 
(Fig. 4), Symons and Conder among 
others, were absorbed in the French 
tradition and drew their inspiration 
from Paris, its night life, its intel- 
lectual exchanges. Wilde was as well 
known in Paris as in London; Sickert 
painted the theatres of Montparnasse. 
This tradition has continued down 
to our day in Katherine Mansfield 
and James Joyce. 


Any attempt to sketch the 


broad outlines of the history of the 
English in Paris inevitably suffers 
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5.—LORD BYRON 
By Géricault. Musée Fabre, Montpellier 


from a lack of completeness: the subject 
is so vast. Many aspects of this relationship are 
only partly indicated in the Exhibition, and not 
discussed in this article: the rédle of the 
Ambassadors from Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, to Lord Lytton and Lord Derby; the 
English salons of the early 19th century; the 
relations between English economists such as 
Cobden and Paris; and the grand lines of French 
and English policy. But despite these short- 
comings as a panorama of eight centuries of 
English life in Paris, this Exhibition, which 
includes paintings, prints and documents from 
the collections of H.M. the King, the Duke of 
Wellington, the Duke of Portland, the Duc 
de Gramont, the Bibliothéque Nationale and 
French and English museums and collections, 
will succeed if it shows to both countries the 
complementary nature of their cultures, their 
common interests and the affection of the English 
for ‘‘Ce Paradis de l’Univers, Paris.”’ 








Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
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WESTWARDS TO FAR DONEGAL 


By GUY PRIEST 


HE hills of Donegal, far-famed in song and story, look 
north and west over the Atlantic, and among those rugged 
and mossy heights one still may find the solitude and 
recreation that so many people seek to-day. Long ago this land 
was named Din na nGall, the Fort of the Foreigner, for the 
Danes had a fort there. And it was as foreigners that one autumn 
morning we came over the rise near the Three Taghmores in Co. 
Derry and had our first glimpse of this ancient land. 

We had travelled by car from the cross-channel steamer 
lying off Donegal Quay in Belfast. But it is a far cry from 
thee to Co. Donegal. We had left the city with its trams and 
cobbled streets and turned northwards. Reaching Antrim, we 
took the right-hand fork and were soon speeding along the new 
concrete highway, which was very different from the narrow 
winding roads we had expected—and which we were soon to 
find farther west. 

Owing to mist and steady grey rain we could see little of 
the country as we passed, though we quickly noticed the massive 
stone pillars like white towers on which iron field gates were 
hung. These are a conspicuous feature of the landscape (you 
probably noticed them on the shoulder flash of the Ulster Division 
during the war) and invariably they are freshly painted. Another 
feature at once apparent was the openness of the country and the 
scarcity of woodlands, a fact to which the stone pillars are closely 
related, for it was due to the shortage of timber that the gates 
were first hung on stone—and this in a country once famed for 
its oakwoods, as instance the word “derry’’ so frequently 
occurring in place names and anglicised form of the Gaelic for oak. 

At one point near Ballymoney 
(“bally’”’ signifies town, and Bally- 
money means Town of the Shrub- 
bery) we passed through an avenue 
of tall pines with wild heath and 
bogland on either side, reminiscent 
of the Brecklands of Norfolk. But 
the tall turf sacks like mounds of 
black-brown bricks by the sides of 
the bog roads reminded us that the 
Irish Sea lay behind us. 


After Coleraine, with its long 
bridge over the famous salmon 
river, the Bann, that has its source 
in the Mourne Mountains far away 
to the south-east, the road climbed 
steadily away into the highlands 
and the rain ceased. Here were 
plantations of young birch and 
pine trees, and above them the 
mountain proper, with its rocky 
crags, its bog grasses, and acres of 
heather among which burns of peat 





water like liquid amber chuckled 
and sang as they flowed to the 
valleys. Black-faced sheep raised their heads to 
stare enquiringly as we approached and then 
resumed their feeding. 

Suddenly the ground fell away before us 


2.—ON A DONEGAL ROAD 


and the road wound down to the valley beyond, 
and at that moment sunshafts probed an open- 
ing in the clouds and drew golden fingers across 
the wide landscape stretching before us. I 











1.—AMONG THE DONEGAL UPLANDS 


stopped the car and we got out. 
Far below, at the foot of the moun- 
tain, lay a shallow coastal belt of 
brown and green enclosing in a 
wide arc a broad expanse of blue 
water. And beyond this, on the far 
horizon, rose a range of mountains, 
purple as the bloom of the grapes 
in the vineyards of sunny Italy. 
This was the land we had travelled 
those many hundreds of miles to 
find—Lough Foyle and the moun- 
tains of Inishowen in far Donegal. 
As we watched, the south-west 
wind swept the sky clear of cloud, 
and the hundred tints of brown and 
green and blue took fresh colour 
from the sunlight, and all Donegal 
wore a smile as we drove towards 
her. 


We had lunch in Derry (the 
prefix London is never used by the 
inhabitants) and then, after a brief 
delay at the customs barrier for 
the stamping of our triptych, we crossed the 
border into Eire. Superficially, there is very 
little difference between the country on either 
side of the border, yet as we drove on we were 
aware of a gradual change. The fields appeared 
less orderly, perhaps hardly neglected, but the 
hedges were unlayed and many a gateway was 
closed only by the limb of a tree or a strand of 
wire. And in the small stony fields and the 
mountains beyond there was something un- 
tamed and primitive, far removed from the trim 
farmsteads of the east and the commerce of the 
city. 

A high, two-wheeled jaunting-car, in 
which passengers sit back to back, passed us, 
its high-stepping pony trotting smartly along 
the dusty road, and we felt we had slipped back 
acentury. We met little other traffic, except an 
occasional high-powered American car, driven 
very fast, and usually on the crown of the road. 
White-walled cottages and farms crouched by 
the wayside as though they had been there for 
ever; and beside each was its turf stack higher 
than its low thatched or slated eaves. Clustered 
about the farm-house, like golden chicks around 
White Leghorns, were groups of circular ricks of 
oats or hay, their conical heads thatched with 
rushes and roped with “‘sugan’”’ or hay rope, 
bound spirally. This method of stacking might 
appear strange to an English farmer, but anyone 
who has experienced the fury of Atlantic gales 
sweeping across this countryside will recognise 


(Left) 3.—-LOUGH SWILLY (THE LAKE 
OF EDDIES) AND DUNREE HEAD, 
DONEGAL 
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the suitability of the small circular rick in view 
of the prevailing weather. 

At many cross-roads, that familiar Sunday 
meeting-place, we passed groups of men and 
youths in dark suits and polished boots crouch- 
ing together on the green verge, and noticed the 
flash of cards and of silver on the white roadway. 
Such a scene is commonplace in Eire, and 
scarcely a glance was cast in our direction as we 
went by. No necessity for secrecy here. 

It was pleasant to glide along slowly here, 
hood stowed away, windscreen folded flat, 
enjoying the unbelievably brilliant colouring of 
the landscape. (Before coming to Ireland I used 
to think that the colouring in some of those paint- 
ings of Donegal that I had seen in London was 
exaggerated. Now I was seeing just what the 
artist had painted.) Here Nature, the supreme 
artist, had dipped her brush in her warmest 
colours and had painted mountain and meadow 
and sky, and the paint was still wet! We had 
seen nothing like this outside Ireland—I doubt 
if we ever shall. 

Above us, beyond a lichen-covered stone 
wall and an ivy-clustered ruin that had once 
been a mansion, were rough grazing fields, and 
then slopes of golden-tinted bracken that lead 
the eye upwards to the summit of Scalp Moun- 
tain towering above. Hoodie crows, like rooks 
in grey capes, went over, and. jackdaws ejacu- 
lated sharply in the bright air. 

Presently, before and below us the view 
opened out into a broad expanse of water 
glistening in the sunlight enclosed by mountains 
that stretched away, range after range, into the 
far distance. This was Lough Swilly—the Lake 
of Eddies (Fig. 3)—whose crinkled waters, 
lapped a golden strand backed by sandhills and 
marram grass. Miles of foreshore where one 
could wander barefoot under the sun, listening 
to the bubble-link crying of curlews and pip- 
ing of oyster-catchers—a paradise for children 
of all ages. And there, beyond, standing up 
from the foreshore a little distance beyond the 
golf course, were the roofs and white walls of 
our destination, against a back-drop of more 
mountains, with here and there a farm-house 
or cottage scattered like flakes of snow upon 


AN OWL 


S my wife was on her way to church one 
A Sunday morning, our next-door neigh- 
bour called from his garden that there 
was a little owl on the chimney-stack of our 
cottage. I was writing letters by the fireside and 
knew nothing, but suddenly smoke began to 
belch into the room. When my wife returned 
from church, she found me with all windows 
and doors open. She mentioned the owl, and 
remarked that it had disappeared (apparently 
flipped away) as she was speaking to the neigh- 
bour. I observed, “I hope it won’t come down 
this sooty chimney, as that other one did in 
the bedroom last winter.” 

About this time the chimney ceased to 
smoke and my wife happened to go outside. 
“That owl is on the chimney-stack again !’’ she 
called. I went out, to see the owl on the stack, 
and bending over the very low pot, which was 
smoking. With his feathers fluffed out and his 
wings quarter-open he looked as though he were 
inhaling and at the same time seeking warmth 
or vermicide fumigation for his body. I reacted 
with appropriate human dignity, shouting 
loudly and throwing stones inaccurately. After 
a decent spell of indifference, the owl turned 
to look down on me and consider my protests. 
While he was surveying me, one of my missiles 
hit the chimney-stack; whereupon he took 
a header down the smoking pot. I dashed into 
the house, expecting to find soot and owl all 
over the room, but there was nothing—only 
the fire was again smoking badly. 

Problem : how to dislodge the owl, out of 
sight and presumably on a ledge, enjoying the 
warmth? Telling my wife to watch outside, 
I soaked two separate sheets of newspaper with 
paraffin, and lit first one and then the. other. 
The fierce upward draught from the first 
Sufficed to sweep the second up the chimney, 
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4.—ON THE ATLANTIC SHORE: GLEN HEAD, DONEGAL 


their flanks. We crossed a salmon river and 
entered the town, and so to our hotel on a head- 
land overlooking the lough. 

Buncrana is an ideal centre for touring 
this part of Donegal—the Inishowen Peninsula. 
Here, ’twixt Foyle and Swilly, and northwards 
to the Atlantic, is some of the loveliest natural 
scenery to be found in Ireland—seashore and 
estuary; brown trout stream and wooded glen; 
turf-bog and mountain fastness; and towering 
above them all, Slieve Snaght, the Snow 
Mountain. 

On foot or awheel, you will discover this 
country, and in so doing a new zest and en- 
thusiasm will be yours. By the turf fire in the 


cabin among the hills you will meet a people 
whose courtesy and hospitality belong to a by- 
gone age. And as you sit there in the turf 
glow, drinking tea and eating home-baked 
bread thickly spread with butter of their own 
churning, you will perhaps recall as I did from 
Cambridge days, that inscription on the inn 
sign by the river: ‘Seven miles from any- 
where, and no hurry.’”’ Here in Donegal you 
are a hundred miles and a hundred years from 
anywhere, and there is still no hurry! What 
else could one ask of a holiday ? 


[The photographs illustrating this article were taken 
by Pat Hudson.) 


DOWN THE CHIMNEY 


By J. D. U. WARD 


and the watcher in the garden shouted that 
the owl had flown out and away across the 
field. 

The chimney has smoked once or twice 
since, and I have wondered whether the owl has 
come back. Do owls behave thus elsewhere? 
An owl/chimney development, on the lines of 
the well-known  tits/milk-bottles nuisance, 
would not be welcome. 


Rooks in Fancy Dress 


I do not climb trees and will take on trust 
a recent statement that good trees swing, but 
infirm trees tremble. The distinction sounds 
reasonable and suggests a possible explanation 
of the fact that rooks cease to nest in trees when 
they become unsafe. But this does not mean 
that no tree containing an occupied rook’s nest 
has ever been blown down: I have not myself 
known one, but in his Small Talk at Wreyland 
Cecil Torr noted that rooks do sometimes nest 
in trees which are later thrown by the wind. 
In that same book is a reference to rooks’ eggs 
having been put in jackdaws’ nests in a church 
tower, in the hope that a rookery might later 
be established near by. A more common aim, 
especially in these days, is to disperse an existing 
rookery, and various means have been recom- 
mended. I recall having seen, before the war, 
in the museum at Canterbury, a stuffed rook 
with a red flannel waistcoat, and a legend saying 
that someone had once caught the bird and 
“dressed” it as a prank, and that the commo- 
tion caused among the rooks was so great that 
at length a gamekeeper had shot the bird, to 
still the noise. Since then I have read that 
unwanted colonies of birds in India are some- 
times dispersed by catching a specimen, dressing 
it in white, and then releasing it. Inhumane? 
Perhaps; but suppose one tries to disperse by 


shooting. One kills five and wounds one bird. 
Is that more humane? 


Woodpeckers and Foresters 


Apropos of the planting of eggs, everyone 
has heard of Sir John Sinclair’s attempt to 
introduce nightingales into Scotland by putting 
nightingales’ eggs in robins’ nests, and there have 
been other similar experiments with kites’ eggs 
in buzzards’ nests, storks’ eggs in herons’ nests, 
and possibly choughs’ eggs in jackdaws’ nests. 
But has anyone ever tried to establish the great 
black woodpecker of the Continent in this 
country by planting its eggs in the nest of the 
green woodpecker? Lord Lilford’s experiment 
consisted in releasing adult birds. Why, in any 
case, does not Britain have tk black wood- 
pecker, which nests as near as | olland? 

The attitude of Continen’.l foresters to 
the various woodpeckers has not been constant : 
now the birds are proscribed, now they are pro- 
tected, now judgment is suspended... . I find 
it difficult to think that woodpeckers are likely 
to do serious mischief to sound trees, yet green 
woodpeckers have been known in this country 
to bore perfectly sound, insect-free, creosote- 
impregnated transmission poles. Beekeepers 
often complain of attacks on hives and bees. 
To hear a green woodpecker holla as he can 
holla, one should be there when he is being 
chased by a sparrow-hawk, as I once was in 
a Cornish valley, where the woodpecker escaped 
by evasive action among the trees. A game- 
keeper once suggested to me that sparrow- 
hawks have a specia! love (or hate) of green 
woodpeckers. Since the various local names of 
these birds were recently mentioned, two more 
may be worthy of record: stockeagle, from 
mid-Wales, and popinjay, from the Middle 
Ages. 
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PLANNING THE GARDEN’S COLOUR 


By MICHAEL HAWORTH-BOOTH 


OST people complain that the colours of the flowers of 
M shrubs are dull compared with those of the herbs of a 

herbaceous border or the annuals. Considering the weak 
colours of the common shrubs generally seen, they are probably 
right. But this is largely because the forms grown are usually 
very poor ones. Neighbours give one another rooted pieces of 
this and that, and one cannot “look a gift shrub in the Colour 
Chart,”’ so to speak. Nearly all of these common species have 
superlative rich-coloured varieties. When one comes ¢o buy a 
shrub these are the ones to go for. Their initial cost is very 
little higher than that of the poor sorts, and the difference in 
quality is enormous. 

Vague descriptions of colour are valueless, and one of the 
most essential books of a gardener’s library is the Horticultural 
Colour Chart. At last one can describe a colour exactly, so that 
every possessor of a chart knows precisely the tint, and also the 
shade of that tint, that one means. One can almost say that the 
precision possible with the Colour Chart makes all the old colour 
descriptions of flowers obsolete: in the clear light of scientific 
matching a surprisingly large number of them are quite inaccurate 
and misleading. After a few months’ use of the Chart for exact 
colour identification everyone develops a sharpened colour sense. 
Soon one can recognise the colours of flowers with real accuracy. 





Some amusing anomalies present themselves. 
the word “salmon.” 


slab will probably register as rose madder (H.C.C. 
23/2), but when cooked, the flesh may be a pale 
vermilion (H.C.C. 18/3). Owing to present 
scarcities I speak, regretfully, from memory! 

Much more desirable, from the garden 
point of view, is the colour of the tinned form. 
Thanks to a generous dosage of aniline dye 
this appears as that attractive tint azalea pink 
(H.C.C. 618/1). This is the colour, indeed, which 
decorates, in the pale tint cited, the lovely 
Japanese azalea Kaempferi and, in its deepest 
shade (H.C.C. 618), the flaming glories of the 
large-flowered azalea, Kosters Brilliant Red. 
It is a shade that I must admit to having called 
orange in the pre-Colour Chart era. A real 
orange, on the other hand, is, like the peel of the 
fruit, somewhat crude as a colour, and Berberis 
Darwinii, in Orpiment orange (H.C.C. 10), is not 
easy to place happily among other flowers. 

The Colour Chart is of great help in evaluat- 
ing superior varieties. I have mentioned the 
great difference between the ordinary and the 
elect, and the red-flowering quince is an 
example. This shrub used to be called Pyrus 
japonica (now Chaenomeles lagenaria) and has 
flowers about one inch wide, in colour geranium 
lake, of the pale shade H.C.C. 20/2. Chaenomeles 
superba (Knap Hill Scarlet), however, has two- 
inch flowers of that rare and lovely warm colour 
mandarin red, H.C.C. 17/1. Furthermore, it is 
much less rampant, being a hybrid with the 
dwarf quince which one used to call Pyrus 
maulei (now Chaenomeles japonica). It also 
inherits from that admirable species the valu- 


One of the most 
frequently used horticultural colour terms in the past has been 
This delicious fish varies in tint, however, 
according to its condition. A cut section on the fishmonger’s 


able quality of flowering on the outside of the 
bush instead of merely being apparently on fire 
within, like the inferior variety Sargentii. 

The beauty of shrub colours is easily 
obscured by ill-assorted neighbours. Too often 
the yellow forsythias indulge in an internecine 
squabble with the pink almonds. In a small 
garden much is gained by limiting the planting 
to one or the other and adding, instead, a 
complementary colour scheme. Both colours 
are, I think, enhanced by white, and this is 
available from a wide choice of plants, which 
includes the charming white, double-flowered 
peach, several of the shrubby spiraeas and the 
mirabelle plum. The common aubrietias suit 
both schemes; the bluer varieties are charming 
with forsythias and the rosy shades suit the 
almond. But, with such a rich yellow, pure 
blues, such as the scillas and Pulmonaria azurea 
provide, are much more attractive. 

Later, the common laburnum, one of our 
purest yellow flowers, is usually at odds with 
the pink cherries and crabs. When, on the 
other hand, an association is formed with 
white blossoms, and perhaps the blue of ceano- 
thus is added, one can appreciate at last the 
real beauty of this common tree. 

The yellowest of the fashionable yellow 
rhododendrons are only the palest sulphur 
yellow (H.C.C. 1/3), but this tint is very pretty 
when neighboured by the soft bluish violets of 
periwinkles or the many choice dwarf rhododen- 
drons of these colours. Politely termed Blue 





JAPANESE AZALEAS IN SHADES OF NEYRON ROSE, PHLOX PINK, AND 
WHITE ASSOCIATED WITH FORGET-ME-NOTS IN FRENCH BLUE 





SCHEME 





THE WHITE CHERRY SHO-GET-SU GIVES SHADE TO THE 
DWARF RHODODENDRONS 
JACKSONII IN ROSE MADDER 


CAUCASICUM, PICTUM AND 


So-and-so, etc., they are all, the cruel veracity 
of the Chart reveals, violets of one sort or 
another. The azaleas, of course, provide beauti- 
ful rich, pure yellows, but, as pure colours go 
well only with other pure colours, their very 
purity demands blue rather than violet as the 
complementary colour, and white is, as usual, 
indispensable to give brilliance to the effect. 

Some of the purest blue flower colours are 
those of the hydrangeas of the best blue varie- 
ties, where there is aluminium in the soil. Iron 
was once thought to be responsible for this blue- 
ness, but, though it has a tonic effect in mild 
doses, it does not cause blue flowers. The Hor- 
tensia variety Vibraye has flowers of pure spec- 
trum blue (H.C.C. 45/2) where soil conditions 
are sufficiently acid to allow aluminium, and 
incidentally iron, to be freely available to the 
plants, or where the plants are fed with potash 
alum solution. The genistas provide beautiful 
pure yellows to go with them, and the almost 
royal blue hydrangea, Blue Prince, and the 
white Hortensia varieties complete one of the 
loveliest colour arrangements a late summer 
garden can afford. 

When one comes to red, one finds a good 
selection provided by the rhododendrons, the 
brightest of the choicer early-flowering species 
and hybrids registering turkey red (H.C.C. 
721), or geranium lake (H.C.C. 20). The latter 
colour is also provided by camellia Adolphe 
Audusson. There is more blue in Rhododendron 
reds than one expects, I find, and much less in 
camellias. Thus the beautifully shaped Camellia 
Chandleri, which, at a casual glance, seems to be 
rather a nice pink, turns out to be carmine 
(H.C.C. 21/1), only one tint lighter, in the 
same hue, than the fiery rhododendron Tally Ho! 
The latter is the same colour as the flame flower, 
Tropaeolum speciosum, which, until I charted it 
carefully, I had imagined to be scarlet. 

One of the curious facts that emerges when 
one has charted many flowers is that certain 
colours are particularly favoured by flowers of 
widely different kinds. Other colours have few 
or no flowers to match them. The blue-greens, 
of course, are represented only by the September 
hydrangeas, which often pass through these 
colours during their curious changes. But many 
apparently ordinary-looking pinks, reds, blues 
and yellows do not appear to be used by flowers 
at all. This makes things much easier for every- 
body. Indeed, the simplicity of most flower 
colours is such that one may hope that before 
long nurserymen’s catalogues will give the 
exact colour of each flower as a matter of 
course. This will add greatly to the enjoyment 
of winter armchair gardening, with catalogues, 
and, if the flowering time is accurately given as 
well, will enable effective planting schemes to be 
planned with very little trouble. 
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NEW CARS DESCRIBED 





1948 


THE 1;-LITRE M.G. = 


‘| “HE new 1%-litre M.G. is a good example 
of that section of British cars which, 
although in the smallest capacity class, 

offers a degree of performance and refinement, 
without losing the advantages, common to all 
small cars, of handiness and inexpensive run- 
ning costs. Earlier models from this factory 
were usually notable for their sporting char- 
acteristics, but this latest edition should be 
regarded as a small fast touring car for the family 
man. For the first time, other than on a racing 
car, this company employs independent sus- 
pension. In view of the likely market, the manu- 
facturers have probably been wise in styling the 
car on conservative lines. Neither Continental 
nor American tendencies have been permitted 
to influence the appearance. 

The most interesting feature of the specifi- 
cation, is, without doubt, the use of independent 
suspension. The system employed is that of 
utilising hydraulically damped coil springs and 
wishbones, thereby giving a much softer and 
more comfortable ride, without loss of stability, 
than is possible with the outmoded semi- 
elliptic laminated spring. The rack and pinion 
steering gives most positive directional control, 
yet is, at the same time, unusually light in 
operation. Particularly with independent sus- 
pension is it necessary for the chassis to be truly 
rigid, and to this end the framework consists of 
box-section side members, with tubular cross 
members at the points of greatest stress. The 
jacking-up of small cars, either for wheel- 
changing or essential maintenance, can become 
an irritating and extremely messy business; but 
on the M.G., thanks to the use of a permanent 
jacking system, this operation is child’s play. 
The mechanism is carried under the near-side 
of the bonnet. 

The four-cylinder overhead-valve engine 
delivers a maximum of 46 brake-horse-power, 
which, with a total car weight of just over one 
ton, guarantees a more than adequate perform- 
ance. A full-flow oil filter is fitted in the lubri- 
cation circuit, giving 100 per cent. filtration 
at all times. The oil filler is sensibly mounted, 
which, unfortunately, is more than can be said 
for the dip-stick, which makes sure of frayed 
tempers—and shirt cuffs. 

Braking is by the well-proven Lockheed 
hydraulic system and provides the ample 
brake-lining area of 104 sq. ins. There are only 
nine points on the chassis requiring periodic 
attention with a grease gun, many of the usual 
points having been replaced by rubber bushes. 

When I took over the car submitted for 
testing I was surprised by the bodywork. The 
complete car gives such a noticeable impression 
of neatness and daintiness that I had qualms 








THE 1}-LITRE M.G. 


Makers : 
The M.G. Car Co. Ltd., Abingdon, Berkshire 
SPECIFICATION 
Price £671 11s. 8d. | Brakes 
(inc. pur. tax £146 11s. 8d.) Lockheed hydraulic 
Cubic cap. 1,250 Suspension 
B:S_.. 66.5x90m.m Independent (front) 
Cylinders Four Wheelbase 8 ft. 3 ins. 
Valves .. Overhead Track (front) 3 ft. 11% ins. 
B.H.P. 46 Track (rear) 4 ft. 2 ins. 
at... 4,800r.p.m. Overall length 13 ft. 5 ins. 
Carb. so ee Overall width 4 ft. 11 ins. 
Ignition .. Lucas Coil Overall height 4 ft. 10 ins. 
Oil Filter.. Full-flow Ground clearance _ 6 ins. 
Ist gear .. 18.0 tol Turning circle 35 ft. 
2nd gear .. 10.65 to 1 Weight 204 ewt. 
3rd gear .. 7.12 tol Fuel cap. 8 galls. 
4th gear .. 5.143 to 1 Oil cap. 1} galls. 
Reverse .. 18.0 tol Water cap. 1} galls. 
Final drive Spiral bevel Tyres Dunlop 5.25 x 16 
PERFORMANCE 

Accelera- 

tion secs. secs. | Max.speed: 70.5 m.p.h. 
10-30 Top 11 3rd 7.6 | Petrol consumption, 29 
20-40 Top 11 3rd 8.2 | m.p.g. at average speed 
0-60 All gears 28 | of 45 m.p.b. 





BRAKES: 30—0 in 35 ft. (86 per cent. efficiency). 
RELIABLE CRUISING SPEED: 62 m.p.h. 


as to my comfort. The proportions of the doors 
are such, however, that entry and exit are 
equally easy, and in the seat there is ample 
room for even an outsize in drivers; the 
pedals are well spaced, so that the clumsiest 
and most heavy footed need not fear the results 
of inadvertent operation of two pedals at once; 
there is comfortable room for the left foot 
beside the clutch pedal, within easy reach of 
the dipping switch, and it is pleasant to record 
that here is a car in which the window winder 
has been thoughtfully fitted well away from 
the driver’s knee. All the instruments are fitted 
directly in front of the driver; the space in front 
of the passenger is devoted to a large cubby-hole. 





Pockets are fitted to all four doors, and a useful 
shelf is found behind the rear seat squab. With 
the centre arm-rest in use in the back seat, 
the accommodation approximates closely to 
four arm-chairs. 

For what is basically a small car the inter- 
nal dimensions are exceptional. The distance 
across the rear seats is 4614 ins.; while across 
the separate front seats the measurement is 
45 ins. From the floor to the roof is 44 ins., 
while from both front and rear seats to the roof 
is 36 ins. As both the driver’s seat and the 
steering-column length are adjustable, drivers 
of widely varying stature should find no diffi- 
culty in obtaining a comfortable and efficient 
driving position. The luggage space measures 
38 by 28 by 12 ins., the only slight inconvenience 
being created by the relatively small aperture 
provided. The spare wheel is carried in a 
separate compartment under the.luggage space. 
Items of equipment not found on all small cars 
include a fog-lamp and a reversing lamp—items 
which add greatly to a driver’s peace of mind. 

Partly owing to the smoothness of the 
engine, combined with effective sound-damping, 
one’s first impression is that the car is lacking 
in performance. On reaching the open road, 
however, or on using the stop-watch, one very 
quickly realises that the deceptive smoothness 
conceals a very effective performance. The 
figures given in the panel speak for themselves; 
it is worth pointing out that, even when stressing 
the engine to its limit to obtain maximum effort, 
the effortless running was not sacrificed to an 
appreciable extent. While the top-gear per- 
formance is all that one would expect, I found 


THE 1}-LITRE M.G. INDEPENDENTLY SPRUNG SALOON 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


myself constantly tempted by the willingness 
of the engine, and the handily placed gear lever, 
to drive in an enterprising manner. Little 
variation was found in the riding qualities of the 
car whether I was travelling alone or with a full 
load. On one occasion the car was used for a 
long run, with three passengers and a full load 
of luggage, and even on bad stretches of road the 
standard of comfort was high. The steering 
requires little effort, even on quite sharp corners. 
At maximum speed, however, particularly 


with a full load, much more concentration is 
required if the road be other than very smooth. 

In practice, the cruising speed can be 
almost any chosen by the driver, without caus_ 


ing apparent distress to the engine. 


During 
one long run I kept the car between 60 and 65 


m.p.h. for mile after mile. Despite the small 
engine the average main-road hill can be 
taken without noticeable diminution of speed. 
In any case, gear changing can be carried out 
very easily, partly owing to an excellent synchro- 
mesh mechanism, and a quick change down at 
speeds below 30 m.p.h. on hills prevents any 
loss of speed. The petrol consumption figure 
obtained could probably be improved with more 
normal driving. As will be seen, the figure 
worked out at 29 m.p.g. at an average speed 
of 45 m.p.h., but I found that when driving 
the car at a steady 40 m.p.h., the petrol con- 
sumption could be improved to 35 m.p.g. 

I am told, but fail to understand why, 
that the sunshine roof is falling from favour. 
On the car tested I found the opening roof a 
blessing during the good weather, and it was at 
all times free from rattles and easy to operate. 
As there was no scuttle ventilator or ventilating 
panels it was difficult to control ventilation 
in such a way as to suit everyone in the car. 
With the window sufficiently open to suit the 
driver, the rear passengers complained, and vice 
versa. One minor criticism refers to the front 
seats. The almost unpadded rim, surrounding 
the squab itself, came in just the wrong place 
for a driver of my height. It is only fair to say 
that people of more average size experienced 
no discomfort. 

The smoothness and willingness of the 
engine, and the impression of breeding, combine 
to make the car equally pleasant to handle 
in town and at high speeds on the open road. 
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- SPORTSMAN LOOKS BACK 2 sy sack cusey 


HERE is in many old sporting pictures 

—such as that by Philip Reinagle (1749- 

1833) which illustrates this article—a feel- 
ing of remoteness and peacefulness which is 
comforting in these days. These pictures speak 
to us not of the battues which were still preva- 
lent between the two wars, when such a large 
head of game was killed that other details 
escaped our attention or were soon forgotten, 
but recall smaller incidents so often full of 
enjoyments and surprises 

Just before the war I went out on two 
occasions to shoot in Hungary. In that wonder- 
ful sporting country a party of six guns with 
the aid of between three and four hundred 
beaters could quite easily account for a thousand 
pheasants in a day’s shooting. On one occasion 
five of us killed seven hundred pheasants in five 
beats before lunch. We did not shoot again in 
the afternoon. In one of the stands that day 
I accounted for one hundred and twelve 
pheasants (the most I had ever killed at one 
stand), but the memory of that beat is one of 
very hard work, a very sore shoulder and slight 
deafness, and a continual stream of very easy 
and uninteresting pheasants—the kind that 
give little satisfaction when killed and annoy- 
ance when missed. 

It is a far cry from Hungary to peaceful 
Pembrokeshire, where I was stationed with my 
regiment in 1910. I remember being asked to 
shoot at Slebech, a fine old house standing in 
a beautiful park. The river, which was tidal, 
ran past the house and added to the beauty of 
the wooded scenery. Of those four days’ 
shooting I remember the first beat on the first 
day. It was memorable because it was full of 
surprises. I was the left-hand gun of the party 
and stood at the end of a belt which was bounded 
on my side by the river. I had shot two 
pheasants when suddenly a woodcock came 
forward very confidingly, to be followed by 
three more woodcock, which all came forward 
singly and at most convenient intervals. At the 
end of the beat two cock pheasants rose and 
attempted to cross the river, presenting very 
easy shots. 

I shall always remember this bag, which 
consisted of four pheasants and four woodcock, 
and for the reason that the latter presented 
a very easy target, so different from the single 
bird which I have encountered in my own 
county of Essex, which has invariably come 
forward heralded by shouts from all the beaters, 
twisting through the trees, usually very low and 
at an impossible angle and more often than not 
escaping scot free. 

After the 1914-18 war I went to Scotland 
three years running for the grouse shooting. 
My host had taken a small moor and I joined 
him for a fortnight, usually at the end of 
August. We had many happy days together; 
one which I remember best after all these years 
was the time when he and I killed 424 brace of 
grouse under ideal conditions. Never more 
than a mile away from the lodge, we had a day 
of easy walking with plenty of birds that 
offered varied shots, the day’s shoot being per- 
fectly managed by a keeper and a couple of 
men with four excellently trained pointers. 

I wonder if anyone has remembered a day’s 
shooting solely on account of a miss? In my 
case the miss was so heinous that although the 
incident took place 43 years ago it still remains 
fresh in my memory. I had gone out to Spain 
in 1905 and was staying with my relations in 
Jerez. 

One of the entertainments they had pro- 
vided for me was a day’s bustard shooting. 
I believe in those days a bag of eight bustards 
was considered as something of a record, and 
I was told that bags of three or four were con- 
sidered good and that often it was possible to 
go out and never get a shot or see a bustard. 
We were a party of five guns and I remember 
how the morning was slipping away and it was 
nearly midday before anything had happened. 
It was then that one of our party with the aid 
of his field glasses spotted two or three bustards 
in the far distance, and immediately we got 





WOODCOCK SHOOTING, BY PHILIP REINAGLE, R.A. 


together to form a plan of campaign. It was 
one thing to locate some birds but quite another 
matter to drive them successfully over the guns. 
For the arrangements that were made I give 
the highest praise. We were placed behind 
a low spur of a hill, my father and I in the 
middle, the other guns on our flanks. After 
what seemed an endless wait a signal on my 
right warned me that some bustards were 
approaching and almost at once two birds 
appeared against the skyline, one coming 
towards me, the other towards my father, who 
was on my left. Whether it was the excitement 
of the occasion or the fact that I had under- 
estimated the pace of these huge birds I do not 
know, but I fired both barrels and had the 
mortification of seeing my bustard fly on just 
as if I had not been there at all. Fortunately 
the family were not completely disgraced as 


my father accounted for his bird, a beauty 
which weighed something in the neighbourhood 
of 28 lb. 

Later in the day we had two more drives 
and two more bustards were killed, making our 
bag three altogether. I never had another 
chance to shoot at one and I doubt now whether 
I shall ever kill a bustard. 

But it will not do to finish on a mournful 
note. Let us for a brief moment follow the for- 
tunes of Philip Reinagle’s sportsman. He per- 
haps had toiled all the morning without success, 
and then suddenly his spaniels flush a woodcock. 
See the dogs, the three of them, cascading down 
the bank; the smoke is issuing from the barrel 
and at the breech as a fine bird crumples up 
and falls dead beyond the stream. The true 
sportsman knows what satisfaction follows such 
sure shooting. 


SIXTY-SIXES AT SUNNINGDALE 


A Golf Commentary by 


HAVE often thought and sometimes said 
I that there are to-day too many professional 

competitions, most of them too like one 
another, so that one grows a little tired of read- 
ing those long lists of scores done by the pro- 
fessional circus forever touring the country. 
What is more, I think a good many other people 
hold this view. But I must admit that, taken 
in very occasional doses, this tournament play 
is great fun to watch, and that I thoroughly 
enjoyed myself at the first day’s play of the 
Daily Mail tournament at Sunningdale. It was 
so pleasant to get back to that beautiful spot 
which I had not—more shame to me, perhaps— 
seen since the war. The weather was so kind, 
“a good honest golfing day,’’ as our old friend 
Sheridan (not Richard Brinsley, but an almost 
equally famous man) called it, and the scores 
were undeniably thrilling. There are few of us 
who have not in our secret hearts a weakness for 
records. When Bobby Jones’s historic 66, 
achieved in 1925, was in obvious and imminent 
peril, it was only natural to be excited, and 
reasonably and temperately excited I was, torn 
between the desire that Bobby’s record should 


BERNARD DARWIN 


remain unconquered and that such fine golf as 
that played by Von Nida and Horne should be 
rewarded. 

I must write this article immediately after 
the first day’s play, and for all I know even that 
record may be beaten before the end. However, 
66 is good enough to go on with and, since 
twenty-three years is a good long time for a 
record to stand, and I saw Bobby do it, perhaps 
a word or two about it may not be amiss. 
Bobby had come, for him, a serious cropper in the 
Amateur Championship at Muirfield, being well 
and truly beaten by Andrew Jamieson by 4 and 
3, and so he resolved to stay on for the Open 
Championship to show that he could do better 
than that, and therefore he came to Sunning- 
dale to play in the qualifying rounds. I have 
been refreshing my memory, now grown a little 
vague, of his 66, and it is perhaps worth while 
setting out his figures, the more so as they are 
very like those of Von Nida, who was the first 
to equal them, They were: Out, 444334434 
—33; home, 43434344 4—33. And here are 
Von Nida’s: Out, 434344434—33; home, 
43335344 4—33. 
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There is, as will be seen, wonderfully little 
difference. On the way out Bobby’s 3 at the 
fifth hole is matched by Von Nida’s at the 
second, and otherwise there is complete uni- 
formity. Coming home Von Nida gained a 
stroke on Bobby with a magnificent three at the 
12th, but lost it by missing a short putt and 
taking five at the 14th. Again, all the other 
holes are done in exactly the same figures, and 
that five of Von Nida’s was the only one that 
either of them took in the whole course of the 
round. Moreover, neither of them had a two. 

There was another general similarity 
between the two scores. Both were attained 
with such apparent ease, with the minimum of 
adventures, with so few notable putts holed, 
and so many nearly holed, that the marvel 
seemed in each case to be not that the player 
did 66, but that he did not do even better. 
Bobby holed a single long putt, one of eight 
yards or so, for his three at the fifth, and he 
missed one or two shortish ones that he might 
reasonably have expected to hole, a five-footer 
for three at the 3rd, and another not at all long 
for a three at the 9th. I saw Von Nida hole one 
putt of four yards or so for his three at the 12th, 
and I don’t think he holed any other that could 

ssibly be called long, though there was, in a 
favourite phrase of mine culled from old 
William Beldham, the cricketer, ‘‘ Many an all 
but.” In short, each played, humanly speaking, 
perfect golf with no luck to help him. 

* * * 


As I said, Bobby’s round has now grown 
a little dim in my memory, but one moment 
I vividly remember. We had not grown so 
blasé as to scores in the sixties*then as we have 
now, and as Bobby went on and on for twelve 
holes without the ghost of a slip, we in the 
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crowd felt that if something did not happen 
soon we must scream. So when at last at the 
short 13th down the hill he cut his iron shot 
into the little bunker on the right, there was 
something like a sob of relief. It was not that 
we did not wish the player all the good in the 
world; it was that he had shown himself human, 
and so the tension was momentarily relaxed. 
Then Bobby chipped stone dead out of that 
bunker, and got his three, and so the old rhythm 
of perfection was once more in full swing; but 
the tension was never quite so bad again. 
* * * 


Apart from Von Nida’s tiny putt missed at 
the 14th (and it was a very short one) there was 
only one moment of agony and drama, at the 
17th. He had pulled his tee shot behind that 
rather magnetic clump of fir trees, and one 
could not see how he was going to reach the 
green and get the four he needed. It. seemed 
that he must play safely out to the right, and 
in Mr. Laidlay’s familiar phrase ‘“‘trust to a 
pitch and a putt.’”’ Then it was apparent that 
ne saw a gap through the trees, and was going 
to essay it. That was really an agonising 
moment in which one waited for the horrid 
sound of the ball hitting a branch, to go Heaven 
knows where. The shot was perfectly played, 
there was no ugly crack of wood, but I suppose 
the gap in the trees led a little too much to the 
left; Providence had been kind but not entirely 
kind, and so the ball ended in the bunker on 
the left-hand edge of the green. It looked like 
a five after all, but Von Nida played a splendid 
niblick shot—he very nearly holed out—and 
after that all was well. For myself I was very 
glad he had equalled Bobby’s score, but also 
very glad he had not beaten it. 

I have let my pen run away with me over 
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the first 66, and have said nothing about the 
second one by Horne. That is for the simple 
reason that I could not be in two places at once, 
and saw only the last hole. Horne’s round was 
equally meritorious, but was not quite such 
a prodigy of consistency as either Bobby’s or 
Von Nida’s. His outward half of 30 was incredi- 
bly brilliant—six threes and three fours; his 
homeward 36, though of course very good 
indeed, did twice lapse into fives. Personally 
I was eating my tea in a tent with perfect tran- 
quillity when a loud-speaker boomed in my ear 
that Horne had done 17 holes in 62 strokes. 
There could be no more tea, and out we all 
rushed to the back of the home green to find 
Horne there in two with his four and his 66 
certain, or at least it seemed certain to us who 
had not got to do the putting. However, there 
was still some exquisite discomfort to be endured. 
Whether Horne was “bolting’’ for a three or 
whether, being human and fallible, he just hit 
the ball too hard I do not know; ‘the devil 
himself knoweth not the mind of a man”’; at 
any rate he finished seven or eight feet, good 
measure, past the hole. After profound scrutiny 
he putted and hit the ball perfectly clean, but, 
Oh Heavens! it was going to drop to the left 
of the hole. No, it kept straight on and went in, 
and so the second 66 was accomplished. 
*s* 8 

These two rounds have taken up all my 
space, and I have not said a word about the 
two 68s, and the six 69s and the 70s and 71s 
that were almost as common as blackberries 
in autumn. They were all very fine scores, and 
if I think that golf is rather easier to-day than 
it was in 1925, and that Bobby’s historic round 
still remains supreme I must be forgiven. 

P.S. Later Haliburton did a 65. 


WILD GEESE FROM THE AIR 


from English skies the beat of great grey- 
goose wings is the most serene. With 
accomplished ease they stroke the air, yet their 
steady rise and fall holds a controlled and 
tremendous power. On a score of occasions I 
have flown close either to gaggles or to great 
hosts of these migrants. As fellow voyagers, 
for a few minutes we have winged aloof and 
alone through ice-clear air above a remote and 
wintry world. 
There have been white-fronted geese, with 
a background of snow-covered mountains rang- 
ing into the mists of the north; black brents and 
grey geese above flood water that covered half 
Somerset; Scotland’s mountains and skeins of 
geese flying in from the sea; the sky of Norfolk 
painted with saffron and flame, and pink-footed 
geese rising in a countless army as my aeroplane 
skimmed the seaward marshes after crossing the 
Wash. Triumphant moments these, each with 
its drama and magic quality. 
* * * 


Though I have often flown with teal, 
mallard and widgeon at heights up to a mile, 
geese seem to prefer to fly at a few hundred 
feet. Rarely have I found them above five 
hundred, and then they had; been driven high 
by the roaring wind-shriek of my machine. 
Yet, on migratory journeys they might be 
expected to cruise ata considerable altitude, for 
their wings are proportioned to give efficient 
climb and ease the labour of flapping by 
utilising soarable air. Indeed, the timbre of 
their calls, descending through the night air, 
often has a far-away quality, as though they 
were flying high. Only when the beat and swish 
of their wings can be plainly heard are the birds 
within gunshot, and then it becomes a sound 
even more thrilling than the wild music of swans. 

In mid-Somerset the discovery of visiting 
geese each year is an event of special excitement, 
for they come only in small numbers compared 
with the hosts of East Anglia and the Border 
Country. It is a game of hide-and-seek to find 
which of the six main tracts of floodland shelters 
them. 

Only the sea-gulls and lapwings are there to 


O* all forms of flight that can be watched 


By HARALD PENROSE 


herald the shallows near Ilchester where the 
floods first start. Quickly the freshets and 
ditches pour more water from the higher land 
until an area three miles long is covered. A few 
more days of rain and the Yeo and Parret top 
tneir banks. Successively, wide, belts of low- 
lying country beyond, locally called moors, 
succumb to the torrent rising in their extensive 
network of rhynes. It is as though the ribbon of 
time unwinds, and we see again the medieval 
lakes, vast and still, which once filled all the low- 
lying ground of Somerset. Even the little green 
hills, known as Isle of Brewers and Isle of 
Abbots, are made islands in fact, as they were 
thousands of years ago, and the town of Lang- 
port, standing on a bluff where the rivers join, 
becomes once more an estuary port. 
* * * 


From the air each great flood-mere shows 
individual texture: some limpid clear, but tinged 
with silver or green; others glistening with mud, 
or stained with peat. A white crowd of gulls 
flecks each surface as though with scintillating 
ripples, among which swans float like great 
white water-lilies. Once the meres have grown 
mirror-smooth with depth, teal, followed by 
widgeon and mallard, arrive in thousands. 

When the water creeps higher yet, sub- 
merging gate-tops and fences, diving duck are 
seen. Even though the day is so dull that 
colours are indistinguishable these birds are 
unmistakable, for they rarely take wing at the 
approach of an aeroplane, but float calmly 
watching, confident that they need only plunge 
to escape danger. When the pochard and 
tufted duck have appeared in their small 
isolated groups it is certain that a few shovelers 
will arrive a few days later—and then, at last, 
we begin to listen for the wild flighting of the 
geese ! 

We await their cries on moon-lit nights, or 
search the floods on a breezy day with a nine- 
foot sailing dinghy, or in the frosty starlight, 
muffled with thick clothes, silently paddle a 
canvas canoe over the drowned fields and 
ditches. But of all ways of tracking them the 
most fascinating is to scan likely haunts from 
the air, sometimes flying in the twin-engined 


Rapide, at others circling over the country alone 
in a tast fighter, or skimming individual floods 
in a slow-tlying light aeroplane. Each method 
has its particular advantage—but, whichever is 
used, to find a gaggle of twenty or thirty geese 
is a rare and exhilarating achievement. 

They are always an enigma. One day they 
are there, and the next they have gone, leaving 
the thousands of wild duck as crowded as ever. 
The flight track of these white-fronts and pink- 
feet is as elusive as the rainbow’s end. Rarely 
are they discovered in gaggles of more than a 
score on the Somerset floods, yet geese in hordes 
find sanctuary far up the Severn on the 
Gloucester shore and equally seaward on the 
Cardigan coast of the Bristol Channel. Probably 
the birds of the flood join one or the other 
group, or there may be a desultory transit, the 
winter through, from east coast to west and back 
again, and in our floods they find a half-way 
house. Who knows? Only by following them 
repeatedly by aeroplane for a hundred miles or 
more would it be possible to discover their air- 


routes. 
* *k * 


Once I did fly with geese a little way on 
such a journey. It had been the wettest 
December within memory of the moor-dwellers. 
Despite recent dredging and widening of dykes 
and rhynes the floods were tremendous. The 
usual thousands of wild-fowl had appeared as 
though by magic. Cold weather followed. The 
east wind grew more bitter. Then came the first 
report of geese. They were late that year. 
A gaggle of fifty, flying in daylight, had been 
seen, whispering low over Red Hill where it juts 
like a peninsula into the southern edge of the 
floodland. 

Next morning, though the weather was 
thick, I flew over to search for these birds; but 
in all the three-mile strip of Wet Moor, glisten- 
ing at the foot of the hill, only a few hundred 
teal, some sea-gulls, and a lone heron took wing. 
After a couple of circuits I lifted the Rapide 
in a climbing turn over the escarpment, and 
levelling at 1,000 ft., raced over the wintry 
country to greater floods a few miles eastward. 

There the planted withies of the local 
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basket-making industry chequered with their 
glowing rectangles the silver surface, forming 
long avenues of water dotted thick with teal. 
The Rapide slanted down, and from the open 
centre of the floods a mingled host of mallard 
and widgeon leapt into the air and drifted away 
like a swarm of bees. As I turned to follow their 
flight another line of birds caught my eye, look- 
ing like gulls in the brown and ashen dress of 
immaturity, though their wings seemed more 
sharply angled at the wrists before tapering to 
fine-drawn tips. Silhouetted in échelon they 
flew low over a meadow towards the flood. As 
my aeroplane skimmed past I saw they had 
strangely long necks. For a second I could 
see a ring of white feathers around their bills. 
Geese! These were white-fronted geese. I 
swung the Rapide into a tight turn as the great 
birds drifted from sight beneath. 
* * * 


A full circle and I should see them again, 
if they continued flying over water instead of 
trees and fields which would match the camou- 
flage of their wings. I craned my head to look 
over my wings as the countryside spun steeply 
tilted past the windscreen. With a circular 
motion the glitter of moorland flats was replaced 
with Red Hill ridge, followed by a swift chang- 
ing vista of bare tree-tops and close-hedged 
fields, glimpses of lanes and puddles, soggy hay- 
stacks, and a longer vista of empty fields and 
floods. The turn completed, I was facing the 
spot where the geese had been---and there, half 
a mile away and fifty feet above the water, 
thirty pairs of wings were patting the air with 
unflustered ease. I pointed the aeroplane’s nose 
at them, diving until the wheels almost ruffled 
the surface of the flood. 

Without hurry, the geese began to climb. 
A strip of sky showed between ground and birds 
as they lifted above the aeroplane. In the 
twenty seconds required to close them, not only 
their relative positions in the formation but each 
phase of wing motion could be studied. They 
made about three beats a second, and the tips 
so lightly lifted and fell that they described arcs 
of no more than ten degrees. Even when the 
Rapide was still two hundred yards astern, the 
underside of tail and body clearly showed snow- 
white. 

Four seconds later, with only thirty yards 
between us, each bird in the formation banked 
simultaneously to the right, disappearing from 
view sideways under my wing. I brought the 
aeroplane round in the opposite direction, picked 
them up once more, and, opening the throttle to 
catch them, flew swiftly beneath. As I looked 
upwards, through the roof window, their under- 
sides seemed barred with black, graduating to 
light buff on the breast, but before I could be 
quite certain, we had passed one another. 
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Once more I rounded on them, but this 
time more slowly, with engines throttled and 
landing flaps lowered. With only 60 m.p.h. 
showing on the indicator our speeds more nearly 
matched, and the line of birds was framed in the 
front windscreen panel for almost two minutes 
before it became obvious that they were being 
slowly overtaken. They made no attempt to 
hurry, holding the same light rhythm of their 
wing-beats, yet, by the time the two mile width 
of flood was traversed, they had gained 600 feet 
of altitude. Only when the aeroplane had 
sighed its way to within twenty yards did one 
of them grow nervous, and with a sudden lateral 
twist, break from the formation. The others 
eyed me uneasily, but merely canted gently 
away beneath my overtaking machine. I esti- 
mated that they were flying some 10 m.p.h. 
slower than the Rapide. 

I made a final sally, holding the aeroplane 
low so that the gaggle could be kept clearly 
silhouetted against the overcast clouds. At 
scarcely 55 m.p.h. I began to weave to right and 
left, like a yacht tacking, in order to hold my 
distance. By now the geese had reached 800 ft., 
but climbed no higher because of the misty cloud 
level, a score of feet above. It was as though 
I kept station with a squadron of aircraft, for the 
geese had chosen their heading and held it in 
unwavering formation. 

The floods which had harboured them 
vanished behind me, but other greater stretches 
of water were set like casual mirrors on the dark 
landscape of winter. Blue mist shrouded the 
distance, but dead ahead, through the murk, the 
Bristol Channel showed as a dimmed brown 
glaze edging the rusty-green blur of Somerset. 
Out there were mud-flats and saltings which 
might well be the goal of these geese. My gaze 
shifted back to the wisp of birds: thirty wild 
things I had disturbed from one haven flying to 
another they must hope would hold less inter- 
ference. Suddenly it seemed presumptuous to 
wrest from them the secret they had held through 
many thousand years. 

* * * 

Perhaps the dispiriting weather forced the 
decision, and maybe I assumed that their winter 
home was bound to be that far Welsh estuary— 
grass silted and veined with muddy streams and 
pools—where long ago I first knew the thrill of 
seeing grey-geese from the sky. Whatever it 
was, I decided they deserved to wing their way 
in peace, since they, and not I, were the true 
inheritors of the kingdom of the air. 

So I opened the engines fully, and raced 
up to them to bid farewell. In a matter of 
seconds they changed from a thin and undulat- 
ing line I could cover with one finger to great 
creatures of five feet wing span, rhythmically 
swimming the air. My wing-tip almost 
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brushed them as the Rapide thundered past. 
There was a swift glimpse of dark necks oyt- 
stretched and of bright questioning eyes. I saw 
again the circlet of white round the base of 
amber bills, confirming that they were white. 
fronts. Then for the first time the formation 
wavered, as though no longer united in one 
mind; but the leader banked away and, as the 
rest followed, I saw his beak gape wide in a 
great call that was drowned in the roar and 
shriek of my own flight. 

For a few minutes I circled, looking at the 
subdued landscape of hills, moorside and flood, 
Already the line of geese were drawn by distance 
to a faint line as they headed once more towards 
the placid sweep of dingy sea. I stared into the 
mist, trying to distinguish the faint blue line of 
the opposite shore. When I looked again for the 
geese, they had gone, and the desolate highway 
was mine alone. I, too, turned home, and the 
air-miles widened between us until the geese 
were only a memory of birds, flying for ever in 
imagination to the secret places of the earth. 

* * * 

Nor did I find them again over the floods 
that year. Heavy frosts followed, and _ the 
waters became ice-bound, except for a small 
patch, here and there, crowded with duck, 
Snow fell; the world was mantled in white, so 
that even the frozen water became -hidden 
except for one last pool the wild-fowl kept 
stirred and warm. Whether the geese were 
sheltering somewhere on the Severn shore, or 
had flown further, there was no opportunity of 
discovering. All we knew was that two months 
later they were flighting in from the direction 
I had seen thenr go, for they were heard as they 
sailed through the night. 

An orange moon played hide-and-seek 
among the racing clouds, and bathed with pale 
glow the Tudor walls of the courtyard where we 
stood. Across the blanched lawn were soft 
shadows of gable and chimney and there was a 
glitter on the moat. Time lay so still that we 
held our breath, almost expecting to see 
phantom glimmers, and hear the rustle and 
murmur of the ancient ghosts. ... Suddenly 
came far, faint laughter in the night. - Clouds 
hid the moon. From the west sprang a fierce 
whispering, a rush of wind-drawn sound, passing 
overhead with a wild trumpet cry. 

Geese ! Laughing geese—the  white- 
fronted geese of my aerial hunting were return- 
ing at last to the Arctic lands that had given 
them birth. The clouds drove by; the moon 
came out again. The sound of the geese 
vanished in the night—and I forgot that the 
moonlight, falling dispassionately both on 
Wales and Nova Zembla, was a beacon to light 
their path; and saw only how it illumined an 
ancient house in Somerset with gentle light. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





THE AVOCET’S BILL 
IR,—The curlew’s bill turns down- 
wards, and the snipe and the wood- 

cock have straight bills. Why does the 

avocet’s bill turn upwards ?—M. Sr. L. 

Simon, (Col.,) Pall Mail, S.W.1. 

[Presumably the different sorts of 
bill Colonel Simon mentions are 
adapted to enable their owners to 
secure some particular sort of food with 
special facility, but what that food is 
in each case is another matter. 

Avocets do not probe for their food like 

curlew or snipe, but obtain it by 

sweeping their bills from side to side 
over mud or in shallow water.—Eb.]} 


HOW TO LIFT POTATOES 
Sir,—With reference to Major Jarvis’s 
remarks in your issue of May 14 about 
the scarcity of forks for digging pota- 
toes, I agree that a fork is a useful 
article for the purpose, but I always 
found the old Devonshire two-bill, a 
digger with two prongs, better. Failing 
that an ordinary shovel is a very 
handy implement. I have raised many 
a crop by means of one without 
damaging a single tuber. The method 
is this: facing the drill, _make an 
incision on either side of and beyond 


the tuber to be raised, and draw the WHEN BEARS PERFORMED of one of these men and his bear taken 
soil towards you in a narrowing line. in the town in 1908.—Ipa S. CrirTEN 
Then, beyond the tuber, insert the IN SUFFOLK STREETS (Mrs.), The Manor House, Southwold, 
spade and give the soil a quick Sirx,—Apropos of my _ statement Suffolk. 


lift towards you, exposing all the 
tubers in one transaction.—K. JuTsuM, 
Leoville Hotel, Beach Road, Weston- 
super-Mare, Somerset. 


(April 2) that rather before the 1914 
war foreign men travelling with per- 
forming bears used to appear in South- 
wold, Suffolk, I enclose a photograph 





A PERFORMING BEAR AT SOUTHWOLD IN 1908 
See letter: When Bears Performed in Suffolk Streets 


OAK APPLE DAY IN A 
DERBYSHIRE VILLAGE 


Sir,—I think you may be interested 
in the enclosed extracts from a letter 
from Miss Florence Barber, of Marple, 
Cheshire, about the Oak Apple Day 
celebrations at Castleton, Derbyshire. 
Miss Barber is a member of one of the 
oldest Castleton families and a great- 
niece of the man who gave the late 
Cecil Sharp particulars of the dance 
and the music performed on Castle- 
ton’s Garland Day, as the day of the 
Oak Apple celebrations is called :— 
“The dance is always performed 
on Royal Oak Day, May 29, unless 
that day be a Sunday, in Which case 
it is performed on the previous Satur- 
day. The arrangements are in the 
hands of the church bell-ringers, who 
prepare the garland of flowers, col- 
lected by the children, in an outhouse 
or stable or whichever public-house is 
the headquarters for the current year. 
(The inns take it in turns to be the 
headquarters.) Until about 50 years 
ago the dance was a morris, performed 
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by the ringers (all men) wearing heavy 
shoes and using sprigs of oak in place 
of the ornamented stick now used by 
the girls when dancing. 

“The procession, headed by the 
King, who is followed by a man 
dressed as a woman and supposed to 
represent Flora Macdonald, and with 
the band and the dancers bringing up 
the rear, leaves the headquarters and 
proceeds to the Spital Bridge on the 
Hope side of the village, where the 
parade proper commences, coming 
back through the village and dancing 
at certain definite places until the 
church gates are reached. 

“Here a stop is made and the 
King, after having the top posy 
of the garland removed, rides up to 
the church tower and the whole of the 
garland is drawn from his shoulders 
by ropes up to the top of the square 
tower, where all the pinnacles but one 
have already been decorated with tree 
branches. The garland is attached to 
the undecorated pinnacle and left until 
it fades. 

“The King rides away and the 
procession reforms and proceeds to the 
Market Square, where the King places 
the posy (called the Queen) on the 
War Memorial and the children dance 
round the Maypole. 
recent innovation. 

“The procession reforms after- 
wards and proceeds via the Back 
Street (behind the church) to the dis- 


This is only a 





THE THREE MURDERED CHILDREN 

RESTORED.TO LIFE BY ST. NICHOLAS : 

A GROUP IN SALISBURY CATHEDRAL 
See letter: St. Nicholas and the Three Children 
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A HOUSE IN ROXBURGHSHIRE BEFORE AND AFTER ITS GEORGIAN CHARACTER HAD BEEN RESTORED BY PAINTING 


ASTRAGALS ON THE GLASS OF THE WINDOWS 


See letter: Restoring Sash Bars 


persal point. Formerly, after the 
hoisting of the garland, country dances 
were performed by onlookers and 
ringers in the Market Square, after 
which the procession reformed, on- 
lookers as well, and proceeded down 
the Back Street doing the last figure 
of the dance (the cross back move- 
ment) all the way down the street. 
This is the only time during the pro- 
ceedings that this last figure is per- 
formed. 

“The man who carries the gar- 
land needs to be strong and in good 
condition, as it is a framework of lead 
piping covered with straw into which 
wild flowers are inserted until no straw 
can be seen. It rests on his shoulders 
on leather straps and covers him 
entirely from head to waist. A small 
opening is left at the top into which 
the Queen, a posy of garden flowers, 
is inserted. The horse has to be led 
as, of course, the King’s eyes are 
covered.’””— MARGARET DEAN-SMITH, 
Librarian, The English Folk Dance and 
Song Society, 2, Regent’s Park Rd., 
N.W.1. 


TAX ON PETROL FOR 
FARMING 


S1r,—With reference to the letter in 
your issue of April 23 about the tax 
on petrol used in farm tractors, a 
number of farms use petrol for 
other purposes as well, for example 
for milking machines, 
water pumping and 
electric’ light generators. 
If the petrol tax were 
remitted in all these 
cases , where petrol is 
used otherwise than on 
the road, the cost to 
the Exchequer would be 
in the neighbourhood 
of £1,000,000. Now that 
non-essential motoring 
is coming back, this 
comparatively smal] 
sum would not cripple 
the Treasury, and would 
be a great help to the 
farmer.—J. GRAINGER, 
Economic League, 40, 
Llanarth Street, Newport, 
Monmouthshire. 


ST. NICHOLAS 
AND THE THREE 


CHILDREN 
S1r,—With reference to 
your _ correspondence 


about the legend of St. 
Nicholas and the three 
daughters, St. Nicholas, 
who was also the patron 
saint of children, is often 
represented in art with 
three children in a pickle 
tub at his side—for 
example in the lovely 
group in Salisbury 
Cathedral of which I 
enclose a photograph. 
The story goes that 
an innkeeper was short 
of bacon, so he murdered 
three little children and 
pickled them in _ his 











salting tub. St. Nicholas heard that 
they had gone to the inn and that 
thereafter there was no trace of them, 
so he called and asked for the pickle 
tub. He found the remains of the 
butchered children and, making the 
sign of the cross over them, revived 
them so that they stood up alive in 
the tub.—J. DENTon Rosinson, 19, 
Langholm Crescent, Darlington,Durham. 


ALTAR CANDLESTICKS OF 
THE 18th CENTURY 


S1r,—The fine pair of pewter altar 
candlesticks, approximately 14 ins. in 
length, illustrated in the 
accompanying  photo- 
graph, was recently un- 
earthed in the vestry of 
the church of St. Martin- 
cum-Gregory on Mickle- 
gate Hill, York, where 
a thorough scheme of 
restoration is contem- 
plated. They are men- 
tioned in the terrier of 
1770 as ‘Two large 
Metal Candlesticks.’’ On 
the base of each, and 
just visible in the photo- 
graph, is the inscription 
“T * B Gave The 1754.” 
When they were found 
one was snapped in two 


and the other sadly 
bent, but they have 
been repaired and 
straightened and are 


once more in use. 

It would be of in- 
terest to know of other 
18th-century or even 
earlier candlesticks 
which have remained in 
the parish church to 
which they were given. 
—D. D. Haw (Rev.,), 
Hon. Secretary, York- 
shire Architectural and 
York Archaeological Society, St. An- 
drew’s Cottage, New Earswick, York. 


RESTORING SASH BARS 


S1r,—Just before the war CouNTRY 
LiFE reported a movement for the 
restoration of small-paned Georgian 
fenestration, where this had been 
spoilt by the introduction of Victorian 
plate glass. Unfortunately the present 
restrictions on the use of wood and 
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. labour still make it impracticable to 


reinstate wooden astragals, but it may 
not be generally realised how easily 
and inexpensively the Georgian 
character of a house may be restored 
by the simple expedient of painting 
astragals upon the existing glass. The 
enclosed photographs of this house 
before and after such treatment give 
some idea of the effect obtained, and, 
in case any of your readers should 
wish to copy the experiment, here is a 
detailed description of the procedure. 

After careful measurement, to 


obtain the most suitable size of small 
pane (which, incidentally, disclosed 
the points at which the original 
astragals had been sawn out of some 
of the old window-frames), stiips of 
gummed paper, from a one-inch wide 
roll, were lightly stuck on to the inside 





of the plate glass in the position of the 
former astragals. On the outside of 
the glass one-inch wide white lines 
were then carefully painted to corres- 
pend with the paper strips inside. This 
done, the paper strips were removed 
(with the aid of a wet sponge), so as 
to enable similar white astragals to be 
painted on the inside of the glass 
exactly corresponding to those already 
painted outside. It was found, how- 
ever, that these double white lines 
were transparent in sunlight, so, in 
order to give the effect of shadow, a 
half-inch-wide dark line was super- 





18th-CENTURY PEWTER ALTAR CANDLE- 


FROM ST. MARTIN-CUM- 


GREGORY CHURCH, YORK 
See letter: Altar Candlesticks of the 18th Century 


imposed inside, and finally the whole 
of the astragals were painted over 
with another coat of white on both 
sides of the glass. 

Windows subjected to such treat- 
ment, as seen from outside, are quite 
indistinguishable from windows which 
already have wooden astragals, and 
the difference inside is noticeable only 
on close inspection. The whole opera- 
tion (involving about 20 windows and 
a fanlight) was completed in a few 
days, at very moderate cost.—A. 
CAMPBELL FRASER, Borthwickshiels, 
Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


[The improvement in appearance 
illustrated by the two photographs is 
so impressive that we expect most 
readers will support us in congratu- 
lating our correspondent on his very 
successful experiment. It will be 
noticed that the whole architectural 
character of the house has been 
restored, by this simple device, from 
looking dead to being very much alive. 
It is scarcely possible to over-estimate 
the damage which was done to 
Georgian architecture by the Victorian 
substitution of plate glass for the 
barred sash, or the improvement that 
is produced by its restoration. This 
was often noticeable during the war 
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where strips of paper had been pasted 
on to windows in correct proportion 
as an imagined precaution against 


blast. It would, of course, be prefer- 
able for wooden bars to be restored, 
though they undoubtedly increase the 
labour of cleaning windows. But 
there is little immediate prospect of 
permits being available for such work, 
and one advantage of painted “‘bars”’ 
is that they make windows no more 
laborious to clean. It is, however, 
important to get the measurements 
right, as in this case; and evidently 
the superimposed dark line is valuable 
as suggesting solidity.—EbD.] 


LONG-LIVED ASPARAGUS 
BEDS 

S1r,—Apropos of the letter in COUNTRY 
LiFe of May 7 about an asparagus bed 
thought to have been in use for nearly 
100 years, in 1938 my late cousin, Miss 
Eleanor Thorneycroft, showed me at 
Tettenhall Towers, her home in 
Staffordshire, an asparagus bed 
planted by her mother in 1857. It was 
a most flourishing bed, and she said it 
yielded the most delicious asparagus. 
—May Warp, Sandacres, near Leek, 
Staffordshire. 

THE OLDER THE BETTER ? 
S1r,—When we acquired our gardens 
28 years ago we laid down a new 
asparagus bed as we felt the two 
existing ones might be worn out. As 
it is, the old ones, which we think are 
now well over 70 years old, continue to 
yield far better heads than the new 
one.—AMATEUR GARDENER, South- 
wold, Suffolk. 


WHERE CHARLES II HID 
AFTER WORCESTER 
S1r,—Other of your readers than 
those who read the account of Moseley 
Old Hall, Staffordshire, famous for its 
part in Charles II’s escape after the 
Battle of Worcester, in your issue of 
June 11, 1943, may be interested to 
know what has happened to the hall 

in the meantime. 

In January a friend and I had the 
privilege of seeing over Moseley, under 
the guidance of Mr. W. Wiggin, of 
Bloxwich, whose wife is the present 
owner. From the details in your 
article we expected to see a sorry 
spectacle, but, to our great delight, 
we found the house in practically per- 
fect condition. 

Inside, the stately main hall, with 
its lovely low ceiling and ancient oak 
beams, its magnificent staircase and its 
oaken cupboards, has been revealed in 
its original grandeur by the removal 
of the unsightly screens which had 
until recently divided it into four 
cubicles. The famous bedroom with 
the King’s hide likewise is now 
restored almost to what it was when 
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history was made there. 

But it was among the 
attics on the third floor that we were 
best able to appreciate this remarkable 
work of restoration. Not only have 
the gaps referred to in your article 
been repaired, but the roofand its great 
timbers, once sagging, are now in 
perfect order. Here, among other 
things, have been revealed the subtle 
means of escape through the chimneys 
to the king’s hide and the rooms 
below, the bases of the glorious 
Elizabethan chimneys, the original 
window-frames and even the old 
and beautiful lock of the chapel door, 
the key of which was discovered among 
some rubbish pushed into one of the 
escapes. 
Thanks to the researches of Mr. 
Wiggin and Mr. Granville Squiers, 
many interesting additions have been 
made to our knowledge of Moseley. 
A museum is being formed there, 
containing authentic, original docu- 
ments relating to Charles’s flight, 
contemporary pictures, an ancient 
hand-operated flour-mill and even 
some old hand-painted playing cards, 
discovered in a chimney. 

Mrs. Wiggin has placed the pro- 
perty under restrictive covenant with 
the National Trust, under whose 
guidance all works of restoration and 
discovery are now being carried out. 
—AtLeEc. R. Day, 103, Patrick Street, 
Cork, Eire. 

[Unfortunately, the exterior of 
the house, which is seen in the accom- 
panying photograph, was refaced in 
brick in the 19th century, and so fails 
to prepare one for what is to be seen 
inside.—EbD.] 


Litt MAY 


28, 


A PERFORMANCE OF THE MANGO TREE TRICK IN INDIA: 
THE CONJUROR HOLDING THE MANGO STONE (left), AND 
(above) WITH THE YOUNG MANGO BUSH THAT HE HAS JUST 
PRODUCED FROM IT 
See letter: The Mango Tree Trick 


THE MANGO TREE 
TRICK 


Sir,—Your readers may 
care to see the enclosed 
photographs of a perform- 
ance of the mango tree trick, 
which is as old as recorded 
history in India, by an 
itinerant conjuror at Banga- 
lore. They show (left) the 
conjurer holding the mango 
stone before burying it ina 
tin of earth and covering it 
with a cloth; and (right) 
the young mango bush which 
is produced from under the 
cloth after many magic 
passes and incantations. 
The trick is, of course, 
a clever example of sleight- 
of-hand, for the bush must 
be folded up in some way 
inside the cloth.—DouGLas 
Dicxins, 19, Lambolle Road, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 


ANOTHER 
RAILWAY RELIC 


S1r,—May I draw 
your attention to 


SILVER SPADE COM- 





Act of 1846 to make a line 
from Great Chesterford 
(on the main line from 
London to Cambridge) to 
Newmarket, with a branch 
from Six Mile Bottom to 
Cambridge. 

The first sod was 
turned by ten-year-old 
Master Jeaffreson at 
Dullingham on September 
30, 1846, with a silver 
spade bearing the 
inscription :— 

Omnia vincit Labor 
(Crest) 
Presented by the Directors 


to 
Christopher William 
Jeaffreson 
of Dullingham House 
aged Ten Years 

Upon the occasion of his 
commencing the works 
on the Newmarket and 
Chesterford Railway 
September 30th, 1846, 

Master Jeaffreson 
later in life adopted in 
pursuance of a will the 
surname of Robinson, and 
this spade and the cere- 
monial barrow remained 
in the possession of his 
widow (by whose courtesy 
T was able to have them 
photographed in 1927) at 
Dullingham House until 
her death in 1939. 

The Newmarket Rail- 
way was opened for 
passenger traffic from 
Great Chesterford to New- 
market on April 4, 1848, 
but closed from June 30 to 
September 9, 1850. The 
Cambridge ‘“‘ branch” was 
opened on October 9, 1851, 
and immediately the 
section of the original'main 
line between Chesterford 
and Six Mile Bottom was 
closed. Remains of it ina 
derelict condition can be 
seen running parallel to 
the main Londo'n- 
Newmarket Road. 
—KENNETH Brown, 
President of the Railway 
Club, 57, Fetter Lane, E.C.4. 





STAY-BUSKS 


Srr,—Apropos of the let- 
ter in Country LIFE of 








another instance of 
aceremonial barrow 
and silver spade 
(CouNTRY LIFE of 
April 9) being made 
to commemorate 


MEMORATING THE 
START OF WORK ON 
THE NEWMARKET 
AND CHESTERFORD 
RAILWAY IN 1846 
See letter: Another Railway Relic 


April 9 about stay-busks, 
there is little doubt that 
they were worn in a 
long kind of pocket inside 
the stays. I have seen 
stays with this arrange- 


the turning of the 

first sod of a railway? It concerns 
the Newmarket and Chesterford 
Railway (later the Newmarket Rail- 
way), which was incorporated by an 





MOSELEY OLD HALL, STAFFORDSHIRE 


See letter 


Where Charles II Hid After Worcester 


ment, but in all cases the 
busks were plain except for perhaps a 
heart and the date. They were slightly 
curved, never straight, as a long 
straight busk would have been most 
uncomfortable, sticking into the 
stomach. I have a fine mahogany 
stay-busk dated 1781, with initials and 
a heart (the end is curved), from a pair 
of linen stays; and an ivory example, 
dated 1640, is also curved.— KENNETH 
W. SANDERSON, 107. Harehills Avenue, 
Leeds, 8. 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


Srr,—In a recent article, Consider 
the Heron, Mr. J. Wentworth Day 
writes of a “fisher or wolverine”’ and 
says it is “‘an enormous aquatic weasel 
larger than any English otter .. .” 
The fisher and the wolverine are quite 
different animals. The fisher, in spite 
of its misleading name, which is 
probably a corruption of some Indian 
word (like musquash, which has 
become musk-rat or just plain ‘rat 
in everyday language) is a true weasel, 
but has nothing to do with water. Itis 
nowhere common, and does not range 
as far south as the marten, but uses 
the same kind of country—pretty high 
up and thickly wooded, mostly with 
spruce and balsam. 

The pelt is the highest priced 


(Continued on page 1091) 





























HERE 1s Ceastty.. " 
IN FINEST STAINLESS STEEL 


Olde ball 


FINEST STAINLESS STEEL 
TABLEWARE 


As Beautiful as old Silver 
and it will never tarnish 






























Fashioned in finest Stainless Steel —in the “‘ Olde 
Hall” tradition—this beautiful new Tea Set embodies 
all that is most attractive in form and convenience. 
So hygienic to use —so easy to keep clean and bright, 
it is a boon in every home. We much regret that 
supplies are so limited just now. 





Product of 


J. & J. WIGGIN LTD., 
LD HALL WORKS, BLOXWICH, WALSALL 


Oo 
Ww Craftsmen in Finest Stainless Steel 4 
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May The British Industries Fair opens in 
London and Birmingham early in May. This great display 
reflects the skill and resourcefulness of the people of this 
country in providing the exports so essential to our national 
well-being. Many exhibitors enjoying an international repu- 
tation can recall their first steps and not a few the aid and 
support received from the Midland Bank. Overa century ago 
this Bank began as a local undertaking in Birmingham, side 
by side with other examples of early enterprise. To-day the 
Bank is as ready to meet the needs of those whose require- 
ments are modest as it is of those of the great industrialists, 
and from stands at the exhibition offers its services to all 
having need of them. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 











Sussex 
Brickette 


PRIDE OF PLACE 


For so important a place in the home as the fireplace, its cost is 
surprisingly modest. What is more, to change to the fireplace you 
really want is not nearly such a “ major operation” as you might think. 

The Finch Organisation specialise in fireplaces—not only in supplying 
them, but in the actual designing and making of them. However you 


wish to express your personal taste, the Finch staff of design 
experts is ready to give advice and suggest ideas for a ® 





fireplace. You are cordially invited to write to Finch 
about your fireplace plans 





FJ oncanisation ¢ 





BELVEDERE WORKS BARKINGSIDE 


? ESSEX 
Telephone : VALENTINE 3461 (20 lines) 











BIGGS of MAIDENHEAD 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR STAND 19 





SHERATON MAHOGANY LIBRARY TABLE OF BEAUTIFUL COLOUR. DIAMETER 41” 


WILLIAM AND MARY MONTEITH BOWL BY ANTHONY NELME, LONDON 1692. 

THE ARMS ARE THOSE OF SIR JOHN SMITH, BART., OF LONG ASHTON, CO. 

SOMERSET, AND THOSE OF HIS WIFE (MARRIED AUGUST Iith, 1692) ELIZABETH, 

DAUGHTER AND CO-HEIR OF SIR SAMUEL ASTREY, KT., OF HENBURY, CO. GLOS., 
CLERK OF THE CROWN IN THE KING’S BENCH. 


32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 


EST. 1866 TEL 963 
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/ Your @. a thoroughbred of the 

road, needs very little attention 
to keep it running perfectly, but 
to obtain maximum efficiency, 


give it a regular check-up. 
Your @) dealer is ready to do 
this, with “(¥})-trained ’’ service. 


* —— 
THE @D CAR COMPANY LTD.. ABINGDON-ON-THAMES ),\fmmnaal 
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CARRIAGE BUILDERS THROUGH THE CENTURIES 
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Piccadilly, W.1 


London Showrpoms and Export Division: Rootes Ltd. Devonshire House, 
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(31) Overseas Business SifluMeld Exhorts Ltd., Oxford, and 41 Piccadilly, London. W.1 4 
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- Now let’s give thanks 
for mercies small 


Hail Gaitskell’s mite 
with fervour: 
Remember well your 
Champion Plugs 


Stretch petrol o-u-t 
much further ! 








= OOOO 
& DEPENDABLE 
/ CHAMPION 


PLUGS 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS... 
DEMAND DEPENDABLE CHAMPION 





Price 


5 la 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED, 
FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 








magneto has 
certainly got 
things 







He has made use of the Lucas “B90” Immediate Exchange Service. 
There is no need for your tractor to be held up while a unit (s 
being repaired; get a Factory reconditioned replacement under this 
Specially created to help you, it provides an Immediat« 
Exchange Service for Magnetos, Distributors, Starters, Dynamos or 
other electrical units. 


scheme. 
Full details of this scheme from your local Lucas Agent. 


LUKENS B90 SCHEME 


IMMEDIATE EXCHANGE SERVICE 


JOSEPH LUCAS LIMITED BIRMINGHAM 19 








small fur in the trade, and is unique 
in that the bigger the hide is the 
smaller is the price. Good small skins 
(females) go up to $130; the bucks, 
which aré very much bigger and tend 
to coarse and hairy fur, are not in 
much demand. Without having 
weighed any fisher, I should say that 
a big one might go to 5 lb. or there- 
abouts. 

The fisher should trade names 
with the mink, which is a really aquatic 
weasel living on fish, frogs and clams 
and also a persistent and, no doubt, 
successful, hunter of the ‘rat, which 
is perfectly at home in the water. 

The wolverine is no weasel but a 

ntigrade beast the size and build of 
a badger and, I suppose, related to it. 
It can climb if it wants to. Its rather 
coarse and unattractive fur is also a 
curiosity in the trade. Most fur moves 
from north to south, but that of the 
wolverine moves in the opposite 
direction, the reason being that, of 
all fur, it is the least susceptible to 
freezing and matting from the wearer’s 
breath in cold weather when used 
round the hoods of parkas.—JoHN 
SowERBY, Ta-Ta Creek, British 
Columbia. 


A HERCULEAN 
COCKCHAFER 


Sir,—The other night a cockchafer 
(Melolontha vulgaris) flew into my 
room, and in order to stop it flying 
into the lamp I put an inverted cup 
over it. In the morning I discovered 
that the cup had been moved nine feet 
across the carpet. I weighed the cup 
and it came to 116.5 grms. The beetle, 
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however, weighed only 0.7 grms. How 
such a small beetle could push a heavy 
cup nine feet amazes me, and gives 
some idea of the strength of these 
insects.—RoGER Lines, Pickwick, 
Warren Drive, Kingswood, Surrey. 
[Cockchafers are notoriously 
strong for their size, but this one seems 
to have been a real Hercules.—Ep.] 


THE JET ENGINE’S 
SOURCE OF POWER 


S1r,—There are several statements in 
the article Gas Turbines for Motor-cars? 
in your issue of May 14 with which 
I disagree. The most important is 
your contributor’s statement: “... 
the jet engine in which the propulsive 
effort is obtained by the reactions on 
the atmosphere of the expelled gases 
after combustion.’’ May I remind him 
of Newton’s Third Law of Motion, which 
states that action and reaction are equal 
and opposite? The jet engine derives its 
power, not from the reaction of the 
expelled gases on the atmosphere, but 
from the reaction of the escaping 
gases on the jets themselves ! 
. A rocket is more efficient in a 
vacuum. It was formerly thought 
that a toy rocket was projected into 
the air by the escaping gases. But 
I thought that erroneous idea had 
been exploded years ago.—F. J. 
Camm, Editor, Practical Engineering, 
London, W.C.2. 

(Mr. Eason Gibson writes: Mr. 
F. J. Camm is, of course, quite right 
and, without excuse, I can only 
apologise for my unaccountable lapse. 
—Ebp.] 


1948 


THE FIRST OF 
SEPTEMBER 
Sir,—The painting by R. W. Buss, 
The First of September, which was 
made the subject of the needlework 
picture reproduced among Collectors’ 
Questions in your issue of May 14, is 
also frequently seen on picture trays 
of the period and was used to decorate 
a long series of cigar cases in papier 
maché.—G. B. HuGues, Mochras, 

Grassy Lane, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


IMPERIAL PORPHYRY IN 
BRITAIN 


S1r,—Can any reader of CouNntTRY 
LiFE inform me where examples of 
imperial porphyry (the red porphyry 
of Gebel Dokham, Eastern Desert_of 
Egypt) may be seen in this country? 
Figs. 6. 7 and 8 of an article on Hinton 
Ampner House, Hampshire, which 
appeared in your issue of February 7, 
1947, showed examples of this hand- 
some stone, and there must be many 
others, not only in museums, but in 
private residences. 

I am already aware of the ged 
porphyry to be seen in the British 
Museum, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Westminster Cathedral, 
Westminster Abbey, the Wallace Col- 
lection, and Doughty House (Rich- 
mond). My interest in imperial 
porphyry is part of a study I am 
making of the Roman archeology of 
the Eastern Desert of Egypt.—Davip 
MEREDITH, 1, Adamson Road, N.W.3. 


A CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECT 


Sir,—I am collecting material for a 
life of James Essex (1722-84), Cam- 
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bridge architect and antiquarian, and 
should be grateful for any help your 
readers can give in the search for 
MSS. and letters. A number of these 
were presented to the British Museum 
by the Rev. Thomas Kerrich, to whom 
they were bequeathed by Essex, but 
others are still in private hands. I am 
anxious also to trace a silhouette of 
Essex and his family, by Francis 
Torond, lately in the possession of Mr. 
A. E. Hill, but sold with his collection 
of silhouettes after his untimely death 
a few years ago.—DONALD R. STEWART 
17, Avenue Road, Bishop's Stortford, 
Hertfordshire. 





A TARGET FOR JULY 


HOUGH there has been an in- 

crease in the salvage of waste 
paper since the Government’s urgent 
appeal, much more must be saved if 
the target of an additional 100,000 
tons by July is to be reached. Business 
men, shopkeepers and housewives who 
are able to leave additional bundles 
—clean and away from the dust-bins 
—for the dustmen to collect will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they 
are helping to solve the acute national 
problems of saving dollars and main- 
taining much-needed supplies of paper 
and cardboard for packing export 
goods and food for home distribution. 
Early this year over two-thirds of the 
total amount of paper in circulation 
which could be used for repulping was 
being lost. Care and determination 
can greatly reduce this wastage and 
practically everyone can help. 


“GUINEAS”? WINNERS AND THE DERBY 


ANCIES, especially in the 
F wora of racing, are often 

misleading. Facts and figures 
are more reliable. Following the 
2,000 Guineas, in which the 
Gaekwar of Baroda’s French-bred 
colt, My Babu, beat Lieut.-Col. 
Giles Loder’s The Cobbler by a 
head, it appears to be the general 
opinion among journalists and 
bookmakers that this year’s 
Derby will result in the same 
placings over a very different 
course with a further half-mile 
to go. 

Exciting though the race for 
the 2,000 Guineas was, the merit 
of the two leading performers was 
not apparent, and it seemed to 
me that neither of them is worthy 
to have his name enrolled on the 
list of Derby winners. 

No doubt this statement will 
cause comment. No doubt it will 
be stated that My Babu equalled 
the time record for the course. 
But it should be remembered that 
he had a gale behind him. No 
doubt The Cobbler was short of 
a race. Maybe there is a sugges- 
tion of truth in both these 
statements, but though the 
seeming impossibility sometimes 
materialises, probabilities are 
more profitable. 


During the present century the winner of 


Flamboyant, winner of the Doncaster and 
There is stamina in this 





Anscomb 


FELTERIC, A BAY COLT BY FELSTEAD—TAMASHA, BRED BY 
THE LATE SIR HUGO CUNLIFFE-OWEN WAS SOLD AT THE 
RECENT NEWMARKET SALES FOR 8,000 GUINEAS 


blotted their copy-books. 


into this country by Lord Glanely 
and was sold after the latters 
death for 570 guineas. Since his 
ready victory in the Chester Vase 
this colt has come well into the 
limelight and it is all in his favour 
that he isin the hands of Marcus 
Marsh, who was responsible for the 
preparation of Windsor Lad for 
his classic victories, and that he 
will be ridden by Britt, who, 
until this season, was first jockey 
for the My Babu stable. 

My Love is likely to be the 
main hope from France and, 
like Valognes, has illustrated his 
capacity for getting the distance 
by his recent victory in the Prix 
Hocquart at Longchamp. Like 
last year’s Derby winner, Pearl 
Diver, he is a son of Vatellor, and 
was bred by M. Volterra. Interest 
has been added by the announce- 
ment that that astute judge, the 
Aga Khan, has purchased a half- 
share in him and that he will run in 
the famous “green and chocolate 
hoops’”’ which in recent years have 
been carried to victory in the 
Derby by Blenheim, Bahram and 
Mahmoud, all of whom incident- 
ally are now at Stud in America. 

These two colts are practi- 
cally the only non-runners in 
the ‘‘Guineas’’ that have not 
Others have come 





the 2,000 Guineas has won the Derby at Epsom 
on nine occasions; the runner-up four times; 
the third four times; the fourth once; four of 
those who had failed to reach the first four at 
Newmarket were later successful at Epsom; and 
no fewer than sixteen Derby winners, of the 
thirty-eight under consideration, had taken no 
part in the earlier classic. 

In this last category is Felteric, who was 
sold by the executors of the late Sir Hugo 
Cunliffe-Owen to Mr. Barton for 8,000 guineas 
at the First Spring Sales. His sire, Felstead, 
started at 40 to 1 and was unplaced in the 
“Guineas”’ of 1928, and later won the Derby, 
and his dam, Tamasha, was a good winning 
daughter of Tetratema from Camasha, she by 


Goodwood Cups. 
pedigree, and on his only appearance last season 
Felteric was beaten only by a short head in a 
six-furlong race. 

Others to note particularly from among 
those missing from the ‘“‘Guineas’’ field are 
Valognes and My Love. Valognes, who won the 
Chester Vase from a big field which included 
the St. Leger winner, Sayajirao, is one of the 
few who have proved their ability to stay the 
distance of the Derby. Bred by the late Lord 
Woolavington’s daughter, Mrs. Macdonald- 
Buchanan, he is owned by her husband, and is 
by the Derby winner, Bois Roussel, from Belle 
Etoile, a French-bred daughter of the Royal 
Hunt Cup winner, Asterus, which was imported 


into prominence with a flash, only to fizzle out 
a day-or two later. Although it goes against 
the grain to suggest another French triumph, 
our own best three-year-olds are a very moderate 
lot, and I fully expect to see My Love win very 
comfortably from Valognes, with Mr. Joseph 
McGrath’s Windsor Slipper colt, Solar Slipper, 
who was nothing like fit when he ran in the 
“Guineas,” filling the minor position. Lord 
Rosebery bought this colt’s yearling half- 
brother for 13,500 guineas—the highest price 
ever paid for one of his age in Ireland—at 
Goff’s Dublin Sales last year, and some may 
consider it a tip in itself that E. Smith, Lord 
Rosebery’s jockey, will have the mount on Solar 
Slipper. Royston. 
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Sole Agerts for Great Britain and British Empire 
CARTAUX (LONDON) LTD. 44, CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2 














2 /8 for ten 


(incl. tax) 


. . . cheaper, less tax, than pre-war! 
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NEW BOOKS | 








PROBLEM NOVELS 


Reviews !by HOWARD SPRING 


Nh ae EO NIB 
y.. | “AHIS week let us have a look at 
a few recent novels: Wilding 
Graft, by Jack R. Clemo (Chatto 
and Windus, 9s. 6d.); The Heart of the 
Matter, by Graham Greene (Heine- 
mann, 9s. 6d.); Knock on Any Door, 
by Willard Motley (Collins, 10s. 6d.) ; 
and Country Place, by Ann Petry 
(Michael Joseph, 9s. 6d.). 

Of these four books, Mr. Clemo’s 
appears to me to be the most im- 
portant. From the point of view of 
structure and technique it is the worst 
of the lot. Mr. Clemo is a writer with 
almost everything to learn about his 
job; but one feels this in the same way 
that one feels an April wood has every- 
thing to learn about bearing fruit. It 
will come; and at the moment there is 


her home, which he knows to be 
lecherous and disorderly, he stakes 
everything on the belief that God will 
make a personal interposition in his 
affairs and return Irma to him some 
day. Five years later, he and Irma 
come together again, and he is satis. 
fied that the efficacy of faith has been 
demonstrated. An agnostic-rationalist 
named Griffiths, whose story runs 
alongside Garth’s, is disappointed in 
his love; and Garth says to Irma with 
some complacency: ‘‘God seems to 
have been thinking of us rather than 
him.’”’ So you see, this is a strange 
cosmogony that Mr. Clemo has 
imagined for himself. One has known 
happily married rationalists and saints 
denied fleshly consolation they would 
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WILDING GRAFT. By Jack R. Clemo 
(Chatto and Windus, 9s. 6d.) 


THE HEART OF THE MATTER. By Graham Greene 
(Heinemann, 9s. 6d.) 


KNOCK ON ANY DOOR. By Willard Motley 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.) 


COUNTRY PLACE. By Ann Petry 
(Michael Joseph, 9s. 6d.) 
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the exciting sense of the authenticity 
of the beginning. 


Towards the end of the book the 
hero, Garth Joslin, says: ‘I can’t 
explain—it’s too vast, too deep, the 
puzzle of things. But there are facts 
enough to show that the way of faith 
is the right way, and doubt and 
cynicism and bitterness warn God oft 
a man’s life so that it crumbles to 
disaster.’” There is an undercurrent 
throughout the book which suggests 
the author’s belief that civilisation, 
going back on ‘‘the way of faith,’’ has 
reached the point where God has been 
warned off. The author’s own liking 
is for the primitive and instinctive 
man. Garth had never been to 
church; he had ‘“‘forgotten most of 
what he learned at school,’’ and was 
thus “fortunately untouched by the 
emasculations of the twentieth-century 
outlook. He was free to feel with full- 
blooded instinct that an experience 
which transfigured life must be essen- 
tially a religious experience.”’ 


Over against this instinctive man 
the autnor poses the contemporary 
product, as he sees it. ‘‘They’m all of 
a pattern, as far as I can judge,” 
exclaims a village blacksmith. ‘‘‘ You 
can have your religion and your love,’ 
they says : ‘what we want is the sneers. 
The Sneering Man is the real civilised 
product . . . whatever helps us to sneer 
most is the highest form o’ eddica- 
tion.’”’ 


THE GIRL FROM LONDON 


The “‘‘story’”’ of the book is this. 
Garth Joslin, a carpenter in a Cornish 
clay-works, already engaged to be 
married to a village girl, meets the 
young Irma, a London child of fifteen, 
visiting relatives in the village. His 
swift love for her he regards, with all 
his untutored instincts, as ‘‘a stroke 
of destiny,’’ and when she returns to 


have valued. If God is to justify His 
ways to men, must we always be 
permitted to possess, rather than 
apprehend ? 


CORNISH CRUELTY 


My own view of this book is one 
from which I imagine Mr. Clemo will 
violently dissent : and that is that he is 
trying to cloak from himself his own 
conviction of the essentially tragic core 
of human existence. His knowledge 
of this is plain in almost every line. 
Madness, suicide and sudden death 
haunt his pages, and his Cornish land- 
scape (a part of Cornwall that few 
people know) has a foreboding exist- 
ence alongside the existence of the 
people crawling upon its surface. As 
with Hardy, these natives are as much 
one with their background as the birds 
and rabbits; and, again as with Hardy, 
there is a failure of conviction when 
the author handles people from out- 
side this environment. Even when 
Mr. Clemo makes so short a journey 
as to Truro or St. Austell, he sees 
these drowsy provincial townships as 
exciting capitals, full of hot life and 
dubious women. 


As for his natives, one feels them 
to be authentic but over-emphasised. 
Their cruelty to one another is ul 
mitigated, and though this is a device 
to throw up more sharply the nobility 
of Garth—‘‘a man what’ve p’raps 
looked deeper into life than any other 
around here’’—it is a device he will 
perhaps learn in future to handle with 
a little more charity. 


An odd thing is this : an accept- 
ance of the tragic view of human 
destiny does not—as this book by 
implication asks us to believe—involve 
of necessity either atheism or a restless 
sneering existence. As a study of 
Hardy’s work will show, it can give 4 
serene profundity of emotion that may 
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touch upon the peace that passeth 
understanding. It will be interesting 
to see whether this exceptionally 
endowed writer arrives some day at 
that point. From this first book, for 
all its talk of faith and instinct, the 
sense that remains behind is of rest- 
jessness—even unhappiness. 


‘* BEWARE OF PITY ”’ 


Mr. Graham Greene’s The Heart 
of the Matter is also concerned with 
religious problems. Scobie, a police 
officer on the African coast, is married 
to Louise. They are middle-aged, a 
sere and disappointed couple. Scobie 
sums himself up as ‘‘corrupted by 
sentiment.’’ He has a pitying heart. 
Stefan Zweig wrote a book called 
Beware of Pity, and that might have 
been the title of this novel, too. When 
Louise wanted to leave for South 
Africa, it was pity for her that 
prompted Scobie to compromise his 
integrity as a police officer in order to 
get the passage-money. When the girl 
Helen, a mere child, arrived on the 
coast more dead than alive after weeks 
in an open boat, it was pity that 
caused Scobie to take her into his pro- 
tection. 

I must confess that my belief in 
Scbbie as a man of pure pity wavered 
hete. To make this child his mistress 
was an odd way in the long run to 
show his pity for her; and when the 
restless Louise decided that after all 
she couldn’t stay in South Africa but 
must return to her husband, then the 
fat was in the fire. Scobie was a man 
just enough to have plenty of enemies, 
ani they closed in. He chose suicide 
as the way out; and that is where the 
religious problem came to a head. 
Scbbie was a Catholic; suicide for a 
Catholic is a mortal sin; yet it was pity 
for suffering humanity—surely not a 
quality to be despised—that brought 
him to his desperate pass. So what 
about it? We are left with Father 
Rank’s comment : ‘‘ The Church knows 
all the rules. But it doesn’t know 
what goes on in a single human heart. 
... I think, from what I saw of him, 
that he really loved God.”’ 

I found the religious problem here 
rather academic and concerned with 
“all the rules,’’ as though I were in a 
class-room in front of a blackboard. 
But it isa good novel. The atmosphere 
of the colony is perfectly realised, and, 
too, the effect of life in such a place on 
a variety of human beings. 


THE PATH TO MURDER 


Mr. Willard Motley’s Knock on 
Any Door has all the excitement and 
all the defects of a novel that concen- 
trates a fierce light on a limited area 
of human experience. What he gives 
us has a sense of being all too painfully 
true, like Charles Reade’s It’s Never 
Too Late to Mend. Like Reade, Mr. 
Motley is concerned with ‘‘delin- 
quency,’’ over-stepping the border- 
line into crime, and with the combina- 
tion of savagery and inefficiency that 
Society uses to deal with the problem. 

The central character is young 
Nick Romano, a boy of decent 
instincts, whose deviation from the 
tules of good society begins through 
his family’s poverty. They have to 
move into a bad neighbourhood; Nick 
finds bad friends; and a slip lands him 
into a reform school. We must accept 
Mr. Motley’s word that such schools 
exist in the United States to-day; and, 
accepting that, we cannot see how 
they could fail, with their physical 
brutality and their lack of psycho- 
logical understanding, to be anything 
but culture-beds for spawning young 
criminals, 
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As soon as Nick Romano is free, 
he is headed for a life of crime in 
Chicago. The descent is swift; the 
electric chair seems, and is, the 
inevitable end. Mr. Motley spares us 
nothing, and leaves us with the haunt- 
ing question : But what have we spared 
such boys as these ? 


WINTER AT THE SEASIDE 


Ann Petry’s Country Place is a 
Connecticut seaside village, and we are 
shown it in the “‘ off season’”’ when the 
summer visitors have gone away. It 
is not a pretty spectacle. On the 
whole, what a discomfortable view of 
humanity the novelists take! Here, 
among these few score of houses, we 
find lechery stalking, and infidelity 
watching for its furtive opportunity, 
and anti-Semitism simmering, and 
scandal sneaking at every keyhole and 
window-pane. But Miss Petry, who is 
a negro writer, is not one-sided. There 
is some fineness here, too, some toler- 
ance and even nobility. It is a most 
readable book, not least because the 
author has a sure sense of wind and 
weather. The village lives as lustily 
as the people, and the drama moves to 
its climax to the accompaniment of a 
storm as well described as any I know 
in contemporary fiction. 


a 


BIRDS ON THE WING 


IRDS in the air always have a 

fascination for the artist, whether 
of the Far East with his delicate brush 
or the more forcible painter of the 
West; witness the art of Peter Scott, 
in whose pictures wild geese seem to 
be swinging along animated bv the 
very spirit of the wind. But the 
camera user has found wildfowling 
one of the most difficult branches of 
his art. To stalk wild geese with the 
gun is no small matter, for the old 
proverb about catching a weasel asleep 
applies equally to|)thefwary gander 
and his spouse, but to stalk and shoot 
them with the camera is many, many 
times more difficult. 

In Wildfowling With a Camera 
(Hutchinson, 3 guineas), Miss Lorene 
Squire shows us a hundred of her snap- 
shots of wild geese, ducks, etc., and at 
the same time tells us much about 
American wild life. The term ‘‘snap- 
shot’’ does not mean that her photo- 
graphs are haphazard exposures— 
indeed, they are the reverse—but is 
used to indicate that they are high- 
speed work. With few exceptions her 
pictures are of birds in action, and the 
majority show them moving at speed 
and usually through the air. Many of 
her flying birds are lovely pictures, 
for example the plate of Hutchins’s 
geese showing a big skein flying in a 
long line across a cloudy sky. The 
photograph of Canada geese against an 
evening sky is still more satisfying. 

Yet these shots of geese skeins 
were almost certainly not so difficult 
to take as some of the photographs of 
single ducks and of waders, etc. To 
secure such pictures was a _ photo- 
graphic achievement, and the very 
difficulty of obtaining them makes one 
lenient to inevitable under-exposure, 
and so on, but in several cases over- 
enlargement draws attention to photo- 
graphic shortcomings. However, 
when one remembers that “with all 
the conditions right about the best 
shooting average is one out of forty” 
exposures, one cannot but marvel at 
Miss Squire’s many successes. “If, 
out of forty negatives, there is one that 
can be made into a print that expresses 
something of the beauty and motion 
and fascinating pattern of wild duck 
flight, I am entirely satisfied,’ she 
says. 

Her success will be seen in this 
large and handsome volume wherein 
the artistry of her camera is finely dis- 
played and wherein, too, one can 
join in the joy and thrill of photo- 
graphic wildfowling. 

FRANCES PITT. 
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THIS BUSINESS OF 
Food production is news these days, and the farm is becom- 
ing ever more highly organised towards a greater efficiency 
and a more effective economy. Much has already been done— 
and the results are nowhere more noticeable than in the 
tarmer’s ‘office’, where problems of business rather than of 
agriculture are taking up an increasing amount of his time. 
To assist him with these problems the wise farmer makes 
full use of the banking facilities placed at his disposal by the 
Westminster Bank, secure in the knowledge that the Bank’s 
service to farmers is based upon long practical experience and 





a deep understanding of their needs. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


FARMING 
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Sisons Farming News 
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YES, YOURE RIGHT— 
Sound Fertilizer Advice 


must 





start 


from the Ground up 


E ARE as firm believers as 

you are in the principle that 
sound, workable advice can only be 
given by those who have seen for 
themselves. That is why our Advi- 
sory Service has Area Advisers 
stationed throughout the country. 
These men—and every one of them 
is a real expert on fertilizers — 
know their areas thoroughly. They 
know local soil conditions, and 
they understand the reasons for 
special local problems. They pass 
on the information to the Fisons 
Central Advisory Department at 
Ipswich, and the Department, in 





their turn, send out to the Area 
Advisers details of all the newest 
developments in fertilizer technique. 
This is an ideally efficient arrange- 
ment. It ensures that every problem 
that comes to us for advice is dealt 
with on its own merits, with a full 
understanding of the individual 
circumstances affecting each query. 
If you have any query at all re- 
garding the use of fertilizers, we 
invite you to let us look into it for 
you. We shall give you prompt 
attention, and we shall deal with 
the job in the best possible way— 
from the ground up. 


It’s Fisons 
for Fertilizers 


FISONS LIMITED, HARVEST HOUSE, 


IPSWICH 





MILKING 


Fine job this 
lid — very 
strong and 
easy to clean 
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Details are important when they save labour. For example, thestainless steel handle 


retaining-clip of the new ““MANUS”’ Lid, the domed underside which simplifies 


cleaning, the quick releasing screw for the Pulsator. Made of self-finish alloy—no 


plating to come off. A really effective and accessible moisture trap is incorporated. 
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WORLD FARMERS 


N Paris the International Federa- 
I tion of Agricultural Producers has 

been holding its annual conference, 
when the representatives of farming 
organisations of many countries came 
together again to pursue policies 
intended to bring prosperity and 
stability to farming everywhere. This 
year the possibility of abundant wheat 
supplies after the 1948 harvest has 
given rather a different atmosphere to 
the deliberations, but farmers always 
recognised that post-war scarcities 
would not persist for ever. That is 
why the I.F.A.P. gave full support to 
the International Wheat Agreement, 
which puts a basic price in the wheat 
market. Russia and Argentina are 
outside the Agreement, which must 
weaken its affect, but the I.F.A.P. 
delegates rightly feel that this Agree- 
ment is a significant step towards the 
stability of markets that is needed to 
ensure a continuing high level of pro- 
duction. Sir John Orr, who is now 
parting from the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation of U.N., holds strongly 
the view that the governments of the 
world do not yet realise how vitally 
important to peace it is that food 
production everywhere should be 
encouraged. He sees freedom from 
want as one of the great pacifying 
factors in the world. Conversely, it 
may be added, a country which allows 
itself to become heavily dependent on 
imported supplies is making itself 
unnecessarily vulnerable to an aggres- 
sor, as Britain knows by experience. 


Egg Production 


' i is good news that, despite all 
manner of discouragement, the 
quantity of eggs handled by the pack- 
ing stations increased by no less than 
54 per cent. in the first three months of 
this year compared with the same 
period in 1947. The figures are 
482 million eggs against 313 million. 
This extra output made it possible 
for home production to supply 44 per 
cent. of the consumer’s shell-egg 
allocations, against 39 per cent. last 
year. It is well known to everyone 
concerned with farming that immedi- 
ately more feeding-stuffs can be 
provided the home production of eggs 
will expand still further. There is no 
reason why we should not be providing 
at least three-quarters of the eggs con- 
sumed in Britain when the time comes 
again that the housewife can buy as 
many eggs as she likes. In anticipa- 
tion of an easier feeding-stuff supply, 
and particularly the promise that it 
will be made legal for the farmer to 
feed to livestock up to one-fifth of the 
wheat and barley he grows, many are 
buying ‘more day-old chicks to rear. 


Potato Supplies 


NE county, I am told, is likely 

to exceed by no less than 
1,000 acres the potato acreage target 
set this year by the Minister, and, 
taking the country as a whole, it seems 
likely that the acreage planted will 
run well over the 1,423,000 acres for 
which Mr. Tom Williams asked. The 
season has favoured potato planting, 
and this time the seed potatoes came 
down from Scotland and Northern 
Ireland when they were wanted. The 
rainfall through the summer will 
decide the tonnage. With a reason- 
ably favourable season, there should 
be no re-imposition of potato rationing 
next winter. Yields in some places will 
suffer because there was not enough 
potash to go round at planting time. 
Indeed, from the road last week I saw 
a fertiliser being broadcast by hand 
over a potato field. Presumably the 
farmer was hoping to make good the 
deficiency in the mixture he applied at 
planting time. It is an interesting fact 
that the consumption of potatoes is 
now running at more than half as 
much again as'in pre-war days. In 


1938 the public ate 52,400 tons of 
potatoes a week ; in the past winter 
consumption was running at 82,000 to 
90,000 tons a week. 


Forestry in Norfolk 


Yi a time when the field stijj 
open for private enterprise jg 
steadily narrowing, it is of speciaj 
interest to meet with an example of 
pioneering work which is passing 
successfully out of the experimenta] 
stage and serving already as a mode] 
for others. Forestry in this country 
has suffered and is still suffering from 
an unhappy development when wood. 
land owneis, the timber trade, farm. 
ing interests and, low be it spoken, the 
Forestry Commission have not always 
understood one another’s problems 
and hence have pulled in. different 
directions. Out of evil sometimes 
cometh good, and the heavy war-time 
fellings have now led some timber 
merchants to take a greater interest 
in Forestry, not only, I believe, from 
the practical reason of hoping to safe- 
guard their future supplies, but also 
from the genuine love of a fascinating 
work. This group now forms the 
Forestry Section of the Federated 
Home Timber Associations and claims 
60 members. The leaders of this group 
have been Messrs. E. Longburst and 
Son, an old-established firm whose 
sawmills are well known in several 
counties. Mr. Stanley Longhurst isa 
real tree-lover, and under his impulse 
the firm established a nursery at 
Cromer with Mr. H. W. Moulton as 
manager. Trees have gone out from 
this nursery to plant up not only wood- 
lands belonging to the firm but also 
plantations on private estates. In 
1945-6 the area planted was 106 acres, 
In 1947-8 it had increased to 315 acres. 


A Spectacular Nursery 


| Sgemrees ti the firm invited a repre- 

sentative party to be their guests 
over the week-end. It numbered over 
fifty and included Mr. «Sanger, the 
Forestry Commission’s Director of 
Forestry for England, and Mr. Bailey, 
Director of Home Timber Production, 
of the Board of Trade. In a full day 
there were visits both to the nursery 
and to plantations in parts of the 
Runton and Gunton Estates now 
owned by the firm. It is no exaggera- 
tion to describe the nursery as spec- 
tacular, particularly when it is remem- 
bered for how short a time it has been 
established. Many _spprofessional 
nurserymen who have been in the 
trade all their lives might well be 
envious. Started in the autumn of 
1945 on an area of three acres, it now 
extends to 12 acres. The general 
policy is to purchase seedlings from 
forest tree nurserymen of long experi- 
ence and to line them out as trans- 
plants. The nursery is well sheltered 
with an easy working soil which is not 
too rich. If any criticism is to be 
offered it would be against the aspect 
only. The visiting party could see and 
compare hand work and work by 
different mechanical hoes and culti- 
vators. One of the most interesting 
points arising from the young plan- 
tations visited was the high cost of 
establishment. This is no reflection on 
Messrs. Longhurst but a comment on 
to-day’s high prices, particularly 
labour. It is not always easy to work 
out costings on a private estate, where 
a sharp line is not drawn betwee 
departments. The discussion covered 
topics of great importance such as the 
pros and cons of dedication and the 
low prices of timber and the mort 
technical subjects such as the importa 
tion of seed, the use of poplar and the 
planting of spruce in the Eastem 
Counties. Mr. E. H. B. Boulton, of 
the Timber Development Association, 
took the chair. CINCINNATUS. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT 
CHARGE © 


ITH the coming into force of 
Wes Town and Country Plan- 

ning Act on July 1, readers 
may be glad to have more details of 
the address given by Sir Malcolm 
Trustram Eve, chairman of the 
Central Land Board, to the Royal In- 
stitution of Chartered Surveyors. Last 
week Sir Malcolm’s remarks on the 
£300,000,000 payment to be made to 
property-owners in respect of depre- 
ciation of land values as a result of the 
Act were summarised; this week a 
précis of his observations on the levy- 
ing and collection of development 
charges is given. 

Sir Malcolm first explained that 
no development could take place with- 
out permission of the local planning 
authority; as a general rule, when 
permission to develop was refused, no 
compensation would be paid; but when 
permission to develop was granted, 
a payment would normally have to be 
made to the State in respect of 
increased value of the land due to the 

mission. This payment was known 
as a “development charge’”’ and the 
Act provided for the assessment and 
collection of this charge by the Board. 
Finally, no development, unless ex- 
pressly exempt from development 
charge, could be carried out until 
either the charge had been paid to the 
Board, or a security for it given, or the 
written consent of the Board obtained 
to begin the development. 

In order to obtain permission to 
develop land, it was necessary for the 
owner to show that he or she had, or 
could obtain, an interest in the 
property sufficient to carry out the 
proposed development, and that he or 
she was able to carry out the develop- 
ment and would do so within a reason- 
able period. 


FIXING THE AMOUNT 

HE process for fixing the amount 

of development charges had not 
yet been approved by Parliament, but 
it was likely that the following general 
principles would be adopted. The 
charge would be determined so as to 
secure, so far as was practicable, that 
land could be freely and readily bought 
and sold in the open market at a price 
neither greater nor less than its value 
for existing use; it would not be more 
than the amount which represented 
the additional value, measured by 
normal processes of valuation, of the 
land due to planning permission for 
a particular development; and it 
would not be less than the amount 
last referred to, unless, in the opinion 
of the Board, the charge ought pro- 
perly to be less in order to comply with 
the governing principle. Subsequent 
rises in the value of land would not 
attract a charge. 


WHO PAYS THE CHARGE? 


ti the questions who pays the 
charge and how are the payments 
made, Sir Malcolm replied: “In 
general, the charge is paid by the 
person responsible for the develop- 
ment; but the Board will accept pay- 
ment from any person with an interest 
in the land or with a right to obtain 
an interest. If, however, the land is 
sold or otherwise disposed of after the 
charge has been determined (and even 
after payment) and before the develop- 
ment is completed, the Board are 
entitled to require, if they think fit, 
that a fresh application should be 
made to the Board, who may then con- 
firm or alter the charge. 

“The charge may be paid, as the 
Board decide, either by a lump sum, 
or by instalments of capital or of 
capital or interest combined, or by 
a series of other annual or periodical 
payments. Before finally determining 
which of these methods shall be applied 
the Board will listen to any represen- 


tations an applicant may wish to 
make. But if complete payment is not 
made in a lump sum before develop- 
ment is begun, the Board may require 
the applicant to enter into a covenant 
or to give security for payment. If, 
after starting to pay by instalments, 
the applicant wishes to pay off the 
remainder of the charge, he or she may 
do so at any time. When the charge 
has been paid, or security has been 
given for it, the Board will issue 
a certificate to that effect. The owner 
may apply to the Board, even after 
payment of the charge, to vary the 
determination on the ground that cir- 
cumstances have changed since the 
making of the determination.” 


FAILURE TO APPLY 

) ig , said Sir Malcolm, development 

was carried out before either the 
charge had been paid, a security for 
it given, or the written consent of the 
Board obtained to begin the develop- 
ment before payment, the Board had 
power to make an order for the pay- 
ment of whatever development charge 
they would have determined had appli- 
cation been duly made. In addition, 
the Board had power to impose a 
penalty of not more than twice the 
development charge. There was a 
right of appeal to the courts against 
the amount imposed as a penalty, but 
not against the amount of the develop- 
ment charge. 


3,646 ACRES FETCH £133,700 
hme Ranby House and Elkesley 
Estate, of 3,646 acres, four miles 
from Retford, Nottinghamshire, 
fetched £133,700 at the auction held 
at the Town Hall, Retford, by Messrs. 
Henry Spencer and Sons on behalf of 
the executors of the late Colonel Sir 
Albert E. Bingham. The estate was 
sold in 48 lots and the chief prices 
realised were £20,500 for Ranby 
House and Home Farm (88 acres); 
£19,000 for Morton Grange Farm 
(795 acres) ; £13,000 for Upper Morton 
Grange Farm (501 acres) ; and £13,000 
for Little Morton Farm (488 acres). 


£2,450 FOR 20-ACRE FIELD 
T Salisbury, about 400 acres of 
the Shaw House estate, Melk- 
sham, Wiltshire, fetched £45,900, at 
an auction conducted by Messrs. 
Rawlence and Squarey. Prices ruled 
high for this valuable agricultural 
land, and a field of just over 20 acres 
was sold for £2,450. Other prices paid 
were £15,000 for Shurnold Farm (155 
acres); £10,000 for Frying Pan Farm 
(109 acres); and £6,500 for a dairy 
holding of 66 acres. 

In Scotland, the Glenstriven 
Estate of 3,000 acres on the eastern 
side of Loch Striven, about twelve 
miles from Innellan, Argyllshire, has 
been sold by Mr. C. W. Ingram, of 


Edinburgh, on behalf of the executors } 


of the late Mr. Walter Berry. 

Other recent sales are those of 
Twatley, a Cotswold stone house 
standing 300 feet above the River 
Avon near Malmesbury, Wiltshire. 
The property, which comprises 230 
acres and includes stabling for 40 
horses, was for many years the home 
of the late Mr. H. C. Cox, at one time 
Joint-Master of the Duke of Beaufort’s 
Hunt. The sale of Twatley was 
handled by Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co., who have also disposed of 
the Gatton Park Estate of 165 acres 
near Reigate, Surrey, to Messrs. 
Matthews and Goodman acting on 
instructions from the Royal Alex- 
andra School, and the Royal Albert 
School, Camberley. Gatton Hall was 
the home of the late Sir Jeremiah 
Colman, who rebuilt the house in the 
modern Georgian style after the de- 
struction of the original building by 
fire in 1937. PROCURATOR. 
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Roger Bacon showed the world, for the first 
time, the importance of scientific 

This remarkable man was born 
After studying at the 


University of Oxford and in Paris and Italy, he eventually 


observation and experiment. 
at IIchester in Somerset in 1214. 


returned to Oxford, and became a Franciscan monk in 1251. 
In an age when “ science” was largely synonymous with the 
alchemists’ search for the philosophers’ stone and attempts to 
transmute base metals into gold, Bacon displayed a scientific 
vision far in advance of his era. He foresaw the possibility 
of mechanical flight, the use of explosives, the improvement of 
sight by lenses and the propulsion of ships by engines. 

In all his teaching he insisted on 
the importance of experiment rather than discussion, and on 
the necessity for first-hand practical experience, -particularly 
of .such chemical operations as distillation and calcination. 


He saw clearly that, without this practical foundation, natural 


science was little more than a collection of words. One result 
of his insistence on experiment was to enable him to show that 
air is necessary to sustain combustion. He has also been 
credited, but without adequate evidence, with the discovery of 
gunpowder. Some explosive mixture was undoubtedly known 
in Western Europe in his time for Bacon complained of the 
annoyance caused by boys letting off fireworks outside his 
study. He died on 11th June, 1292, leaving 
as his contribution to science a way of 
thought which still persistsallover the world. 
Roger Bacon, Englishman, may justly 
be described as the first modern scientist. 
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fashions. Colours are both unusual and sophisticated, 

deeper than hitherto and mixed joyously in the large 
designs. Plaids, checks, spots and stripes are often gigantic; 
only a few of the pin-stripes so fashionable among the silk 
ranges appear, and there are a few tie-silk patterns. The 
florals are either immense or minute—great roses, carnations 
and convolvuluses that sprawl across cottons with a thick, 
firm texture, or tiny sprigs taken from Coalport china etched 
in white on the dark sophisticated grounds of fine lawns. 

The dashing designs used for the Horrockses dresses of 
this summer are in deep bright mixed colours, used as large 
bars of solid colours interspersed with delicate wrought-iron 
effects, as scalloped mouldings and shells carried out in 
white on crushed strawberry, lilac or deep cedar green. 
A deep jade combines with cherry, cinnamon with forget- 
me-not blue, lavender with burnt-toast brown, peacock 
green with a vivid Gauguin pink. A cool dove grey and 
white nurse-cloth stripe has half-crown dots woven as 
a border and used on the hem and fluted peplum of the 
dress. Another original abstract pattern has large question 
marks in a deep colour on a white ground. 

Ascher shows superfine lawns with inch stripes used in 
conjunction with three or four narrow, wavy stripes, but his 
other patterns are tiny, with the pattern in white on dark 
grounds—smoky grey, raspberry pink, or a deep jade green 
and Wedgwood blue. What looks like a tiny white statue 
makes a most effective neat pattern; another is rather like 
a little white gloved hand; stars and dots are both used, and 
a tiny white square enclosing a still smaller. A large design 
that looks rather like crazy paving-stones is carried out in 
very deep colours, coffee brown with black, crimson with 
chocolate brown, dark jade green with black-coffee. This 
fabric would make a very smart summer evening skirt, 
gathered fully and worn with a light broderie anglaise or 
embroidered lawn blouse. Another big design for these 

(Continued on page 1098) 


ii “HE cottons make a brave show in the summer 
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(Left) Gathered sleeves on this Horrockses 
cotton in bright mixed colours can be 
untied for ironing 


(Below) A large check cotton in cinnamon, 

powder blue and white, with full gathered 

skirt and cap sleeves cut in one with 
the bodice. Horrockses Fashion 
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Coninges 


FOR QUALITY CLOTHES 





Gorringe 


FROCKS 


This is the first delivery 
of washing frocks that 
a well-known manufac- 
turer has been able to 
make for the home 
market since the war, 
and dresses in this 
material are specially 
made for, and exclusive 
to, Gorringes. 


Each 
Srock is individually tail- .—~ 
ored and beautifully 


finished, and washing 


instructions are supplied 


with each garment. 


Should dry-cleaning be 
preferred, this. material 


is equally suitable. 
- Insh 


low” and “ Ince,”’ 
the two styles illustrated, 
have the same style skirt 
witha choice of high or V- 
neck bodice and are made 
in English ripple crépon 
in a variety of specially 


chosen tel shades. 
Shell » Prairie Gold, 
Sky Blue or April Green ; 
also White. Hits 40, 42 
and 44. 7 coupons. 


£14.13.0 
Model Gown Dept. 
Please give second choice 
of colour when ordering, 
and state which style 
is required. Patterns 


submitted if desired. 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


Two minutes from Victoria 


Two styles of 
Ripple crépon 
WASHING 
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| **Inslow ”’ 
The V-neck 
style Frock 


‘phone : VICtoria 6666 



























































. PEAKE LTD., Wholesale and Export 


A. 
B. 
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B. 
Cc. 




































The Hats 


White Flower Bandeau 
White Coarse Straw 
White Felt and Net Ruche - 


#44The Gloves 
A. White Washable Kid Pull-on 
#-length White Washable Doeskin 


Washable Kid 


Gloves 2 coupons pair. 


Special attention 
to 
Overseas 
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From the Jacqmar collection. “Meadow Sweet,” a heavy floral crépe; baskets and 
porters in Covent Garden etched in black on gold crépe; “Kensington” in mixed 
colours; and snowberries and leaves in white and grey on a pale pink ground 
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summer evening frocks for the South is in stripes, bright 
intense colours on white, lime green for three narrow stri 
set against a deep Dorothy Perkins pink; violet blue with 
cinnamon or smoky grey. 

The most spectacular exhibit in the fashion section of 
the B.I.F. was the combined display of the leather-workers- 
the most spectacular fabrics were the nylons. Fifteen black. 
lifesize silhouette mannequins in bands of five, cut out of 
black cardboard with gold or silver hair and set against 
a charming drop of Georgian houses at night-time, displayed 
leather gloves, shoes and handbags. Light was thrown from 
open windows in the small houses, and the whole scene was 
most dramatic, as each silhouette was cut in the same 
attitude and all the goods displayed were bright in colour 
with a beam of light on the hands and feet holding the 
exhibits. On a balcony above, a crescent of small shop 
windows each contained a group of leather accessories, 
A high-backed, French grey sandal by Lotus I noted as 
a particularly charming evening and afternoon slipper; gold 
and silver python were combined in an evening sandal with 
a high wedge. Joyce showed an easy, casual wedge shoe 
with a side fastening in front and open toe. Brevitt’s red 
calf fitted as smoothly as a glove in front, where it was cut 
to a high Jester point almost on to the ankle. 


HE warp-knit nylons in fancy meshes show great variety 

of stitch and are certainly fabrics with a great future 
for Jingerie. They take up no bulk and are, of course, 
extremely strong. Charming nylon chiffons are woven with 
wide puckered stripes, obtained by mixing silk in the weave, 
The fabric is extgemely pliable and falls gracefully. - Nylon 
gauzes and nylon slipper satin are new additions; nylon 
taffeta is already established as a firm favourite. Nylon 
stockings were displayed in the fashionable gunmetal tones 
as well as suntan, but are not for the British public, who 
are, however, going to get some of the nylon fabrics by the 
yard. Woollen worsteds are being woven in Yorkshire with 
a continuous filament nylon, using about five per cent,, 
which gives great strength without bulk. 

Viyella showed a charming exhibit, children’s frocks 
and suits displayed on peg-top doll mannequins. Patterns 
using small Paisley motifs were charming; so were gay 
plaids and the familiar duster checks. 


P. JoycE REYNOLDs, 
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(in a closed envelope) must reach 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to th 


CROSSWORD No. 955 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
““Crossword No. 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. W.C.2,” 

first post on the morning of Thursday, June 3, 1948. 


ACROSS 


_ 


. Sir John§(8) 





Solutions 5. “O Paulina ! 
955, Country Lire, “We honour you with trouble : but we came 
not later than the “To see the of our queen” 
—Shakespeare (6) 
e United States. 9. Campanula or hyacinth? (8) 





Thomas Minton, 1793 


MINTON 


The Worlds Most 


— . 
: Beautiful 


hina 





iz id 
SERRE: «eee 
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. Anagram of 5 across (6) 

. After breaking leave Ted is in high spirits (8) 
. Wembley has one of these (6) 

. Best for toast (5, 5) 

; “aio” own work,” as the writer might say 


. Tell a story about an extremity (6) 
. It has no ups or downs (8) 
. Pig’s protest (6) 
. Blake and Hood, for example (8) 
. “There let the pealing organ blow .. . 
“In service high and s clear” 
—Miilton (6) 





. Rare lips (anagr.) (8) 


DOWN 


. Early form of fiction (6) 

. Daphne in vegetable form (6) 

. Raphael was his companion (6) 

. This means beginning again (5, 5) 

. Trial run on the underground ? (8) 

. Bowls (8) 

. Mere lads (anagr.) (8) 

‘ wero} this make the fool paddle? Nonsense! 
. Washed down with nectar? (8) 

. Train in assembling certain structures (8) 

. Has a way of being exceeded in execution (8) 
. Claiming higher marks for sanctity (6) 

. Even if the Academician retired the situation 











Name 





would remain treacherous (6) 
. There may be blood inside it (6) 





(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


Address 














The winner of Crossword No. 953 is 





MINTONS LTD. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT 
EST. 1793 
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SOLUTION TO No. 954. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of May 21, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Face; 3, Astronomer; 9 and 10, Nine days’ wonder; 

12, Exile; 13, Hester; 15, She; 18, Total; 19, Trembling; 22, Pennywise; 


Mrs. N. Stopford Sackville, 
Drayton House, 


DDDDD DDD DDD DD D5 5D dd dD Dd dD D> ddd dD dD ddd dD dd DC CMCC CCC 


24’ Otter: 25, Raw; 26, Strong; 29, Sprig; 32 and 33, In the North-east; Lowick, 

34, Pontefract; 35, Uses. DOWN.—1, Finger-tips; 2, Convicting; Kettering 

4, Spaghetti; 5, Rises; 6, Niobe; 7, Mede; 8, Rare; 11, Wesley; 14, Tom; ° : 
16, Historians; 17, Aggregates; 20, Energetic; 21, Browse; 23, War; Northamptonshire. 





27, Theme; 28, Odour; 30, Lisp; 31, Stun. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY : This periodical is sold subject to the following condi 


out or oth 
or in any unau 


namel 
of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of Oj and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or oth 
thorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


y, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
erwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
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A “pull-on” of felt with a new line: 


A SCOTTS CLASSIC 
The name of your nearest agent will be supplied on request. 
Scotts Ltd. 1 Old Bond St. London, W.1 


Agencies throughout the British Isles and the Dominions 
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HAYMARKET - LONDON .- S.W.I. 
BURBERRYS LTD. Telephone : WHitehall 3343. 
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MOCCASIN GOLF SHOES 


The moccasins of the North American Indians spelt 
comfort to all who wore them. Their light-weight 
quality and flexibility are improved features of these 
Golf Shoes by Lillywhites for men and women. 
Particular attention has been paid to heel and arch 
fitting, and special moulded rubber golf solesare fitted. 

Their lightness of weight makes them ideally suited 


for Summer Golf, but they are not waterproof. 


Women’s £5.1.9 Men’s £5.16.4 


2} coupons 3} coupons 


In the construction of this shoe 
both soles are stitched direct to 
the upper ; after the fashion of 
genuine moccasins, the upper 
is moulded right under the 
foot as illustrated. The usual 
inner sole, welt and seams are 


completely eliminated. 


POST 
ORDERS 
INVITED 





Published every Friday for the a — — esa sd Geonds NEWNES, LTb., Tower House, London, W.C.2. Printed in England by SUN PRINTERS, LTp., London and Watford. 
aoe P.O. as a Newspaper and for Janadian Magazine Post. Entered as second class matter at the New York, U.S.A., Post Office. Sole Agents: Australia and New 
Zealand, Gordon and Gotch (A/sia) Ltd. ; South Africa, Central News Agency, Ltd. Annual subscription rates including postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting Canada), 112s. 8d.; Canada, 110s. 6d. 


Registered at the G.P.O 
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“‘Hatta’s only just out of prison,” said Haigha. 

““What was he in for?’’ Alice ventured to ask. 

“A month,” said the King. 

*<] mean,” said Alice patiently, ‘‘What crime had 
he committed?” 

“He’s going to take someone else’s Guinness,” 
replied the King nervously. 

“But does he go to prison before he takes the 


Guinness?’ asked Alice: 





“‘Of course,” said the King. “That’s how we d 


it in Looking-Glass Land. It’s much better that wa | 


Then when he does take it no one will mind.” 
“Except me,’’ said Haigha, stretching out 
hand, just too late. ‘Will you have the goodness t 
return my Guinness,” he cried to Hatta. 
“T can’t have the Goodness if I return th 
Guinness,” said Hatta. “My Goodness, you 
Guinness,” he added politely. 


(With acknowledgements to Macmillan & Co.) 














